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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
‘nngrenaiimamte 

N the surface of London life there is hardly a ripple, and 
( yet not a hundred and fifty miles from our shores is being 
waged the first stage of what in all probability will prove not only 
one of the greatest and most momentous battles in all history, 
but a battle fraught with consequences that must make or mar us 
asa nation. All that we hold dear as men and women and as a 
race, all that makes life worth living, all that goes with home and 
liberty and independence, all the things that matter, depend upon 
the issue of the operations which have begun on the Somme. Though 
there may be, and indeed must be, pauses in the battle, this, for 
good or evil, is the beginning of the end. We shall not again be 
disengaged from the enemy till victory falls to one side or the other. 
The lot is cast into the lap. There is nothing more for us or the 
French to wait for. We have got our men, we have got our muni- 
tions, and our Allies in Russia and in Italy are now also fully equipped 
and hard at work. The causes which during the past year have 
male us play for time are removed, and all we now want is a fair 
fieldandnofavour. This docs not mcan that the war must necessarily 
end quickly. It is quite conceivable that we still have a very 
Jong road to tread before victory is ours, But it does mean that 
the war will now go forward to its appointed end. The wheel 
must go on turning till it has come full circle. It is not only our 
soldier sons but the whole nation that is over the parapet. It is a 
thought awful in its intensity, but it can inspire no fears in those 
whose consciences are clear. 








The “ push” began at 7.30 last Saturday morning. It had been 
heralded by many days of furious bombardment, diversified with 
raids for testing the strength of the enemy and ascertaining his 
positions. The British attack began on a front of twenty miles 
in the various country of chalk downs and woods to the north 
of the Somme and on either side of the Ancre. Our troops broke 
through the first positions of the enemy along a front of sixteen 
miles. The French assisted our attack immediately north of the 
Somme, and launched a large attack of their own along a front of 
five miles south of the Somme. North of the Somme the general 
direction of the whole advance was towards Bapaume; south of 
the Somme it was towards Péronne. 





As the Germans were forced back east of Albert their line became 
@ salient with its point at Fricourt. It was about here that the 
British success was most marked. A labyrinth of enormously 
strong German trenches was captured on a front of seven miles, 
The fortified villages of Montauban and Mametz fell, and later 
Fricourt itself. Further north about Gommecourt the German 
resistance was more stubborn even than that in the Somme Valley. 
Ground was taken and retaken. On Saturday our troops were still 
moving gradually towards La Boisselle. The French north of the 
Somme reached the outskirts of Hardecourt and Curlu on Saturday, 
and also took the villages of Frise, Dompierre, Béquincourt, Bussu, 
and Fay. On Sunday Curlu fell. By that afternoon three thousand 
five hundred prisoners had been taken by the British and six 
thousand by the French. On the rest of the British front there 
was much sympathetic activity—combined bombardment and 
ta ls, corresponding to those which bad preceded the push on 
the twenty-mile front. 





On Monday the British progress was sahaiaalie preg but all 
the ground won was held. The most furious fighting for us was now 
round La Boisselle and Ovillers, La Boisselle at last came wholly 
into our possession on Monday afternoon. Half of Ovillers was 
still held by the Germans. The French advance on Monday was 
remarkable. It brought them to points beyond the second German 
position and within three miles of Péronne. By this time the 
prisoners taken by the French numbered eight thousand in all, 
and the British had added a thousand to their previous three 
thousand five hundred. The thousand included the remains of a 
whole Prussian battalion, which surrendered in a body. The French 
had also captured seven batteries, three of large calibre, and several 
machine guns and trench guns. On Tuesday the weather was bad 
and the British progress was slight. The French gained more ground, 
Beyond Assevillers and Fay they took the villages of Belloy-en- 
Santerre and Estrées. 


The general object of the Allied | tactics has been to spare the 
infantry as much as possible and annihilate the German trenches 
with artillery. But this is not to say that infantry can really be 
spared whatever precautions may be taken. The Germans did 
much mischief with machine guns, which were concealed in 
amazingly deep shelters till the last possible moment. Our 
airmen had the mastery of the air beyond doubt, and the 
same thing was true of our balloon sections, who kept kite balloons 
serenely at work all along the line, while scarcely any were to be 
seen on the German side. The country in front of the British is 
more difficult than that south of the Semme, and the Germans 
had heavily massed their troops against our expected attack 
facts which have been most handsomely pointed out in the French 
accounts of the battle. The 7'imes correspondent quotes the opinion 
of a neutral highly experienced in war, who said of the British 
advance that he did not believe that “ there was ever a more entirely 
gallant feat performed in war.’ 





As we go to press on . Thursday afternoon the latest news from 
the Albert front is that we have been able to hold our own against 
the German counter-attacks upon our new trenches, Possibly, 
as we have explained elsewhere, a short pavse in the battle is about 
to take place, but in all human probability it will ouly be a lull 
preparatory to the inevitable grand German counter-attack. The 
total prisoners’ bill appears to be close on sixteen thousand, of which 
some six thousand five hundred have fallen to our share and some 
nine thousand five hundred to the French. These figures, of course, 
look small in the light of what Russia has lately achieved, 
but as a matter of fact they are of the utmost significance. It not 
only shows how dominant is our position— prisoners are only taken 
by the winning side—but also marks the approach of demoraliza- 
tion in the enemy. Besides prisoners, the German casualiies 
have been very heavy, while ours, though large in numbers, as was 
inevitable with so great a body of combatants, have not been 
proportionately great. Happily, also, many of our casualties have 
only been slight—an amazing fact considering that our men marched 
through showers of bullets from the machine guns. So far the French 
have captured seventy-six guns and seve ‘ral hundred machine guns. 


At the moment there seems little advantage in making any 
effort to smooth out the tangled story of the advance. We may 
be sure, however, that the fight in and around La Boisselle— 
much the hardest nut we have had to crack—will live in 
history. If at that point our advance has been slow, it has not 
been through any bad planning on the part of our Staff or bad 
execution on the part of our troops, but through the inherent 
difficulties of the position and the tremendous local strength 
of the Germans. There is always some point where a fabric, 
a building, a tree trunk, a stone wall, or whatever may bo 
the object which is to be broken through, is specially strong. 
In this case it appears to have been La Boisselle. That proved the 
point of most resistance. All the more honcur to the men who 
finally took it! 

We have dealt elsewhere with the ultimate hero of the war, 
the British infantryman, but here we must ask our readers to 
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bearin mind that while praising the manin front of the gun, we have 
not forgotten the man immediately behind it. No words can be 
too strong in which to praise the courage, self-sacrifice, and skill 
of our invincible artillery. The knowledge that they would stick 
to their guns, and that nothing would prevent them from playing 
their part, inspired and put heart into our soldiers in the great 
assault. While talking of the miracle of improvisation performed 
in the case of the foot soldier, we do not forget that that miracle 
has been even moro stupendous in the case of the gunner. Here 
not only the virtues of the soldier had to be created, but at the 
same time men had to be endowed with high technical skill and 
knowledge. 


Who would have dared to contradict the military critics if 
they had said: “ Well, you may conceivably improvise a 
trustworthy infantryman, but to improvise a gunner is a moral, 
physical, and intellectual impossibility. It can’t be done.” Yet 
we have done it. The new artillery now outnumbers the old 
artillery more than tenfold, and yet, as we see, it is blazing away 
with all the old skill, all the old science, as well as all the old 
gallantry. Truly our faith has moved mountains. The French 
artillery, like the German, is a superb institution, but its hugo 
eadres are old creations—a proud and ancient military aristocracy 
which might well look down upon our mushroom parvenus. And 
yet the French will be the first to say that our artillery is “‘ splendide, 
magnifigue—what you call ‘ not half” 


In regard to the other battle fronts wo have left ourselves little 
space for comment. We must record, however, that General Bru- 
siloff continues his triumphant advance. A telegram from Petro- 
grad on Thursday announces that the Russians have cut the 
Carpathian Railway between Delatyn and Korosmezo. Delatyn, it 
should be said, is twenty miles west of Kolomea, the important 
railway centre captured at the end of last week. There has also 
been a Russian success on the Dniester, and many minor successes 
have been recorded in the Luck salient. Further, the Russians 
are holding their own, and a good deal more, in the Riga region. 
¥inally, we must record that the splendid Italian advance is con- 
tinuing in spite of the desperate resistance offered by the Austrians. 


President Wilson’s hopes of avoiding war with Mexico havo 
been increased by the return of the seventeen American prisoners. 
Morcover, General Carranza has not repeated his threat to attack 
General Pershing’s force if it moves in any direction except towards 
the American frontier, and has sent a friendly Note to Washington. 
Meanwhile the American troops are being gradually increased by 
the arrival of units of the Militia, There is no positive sign of a 
eottlement, but the United States Government remain in a state 
of watchful hopefulness. 





The Royal Commission which inquired into the Irish revolt 
issued their Report—exceptionally well written—on Monday. It 
is shown that even before August, 1914, the Irish Government 
were supplied with confidential information as to the seditious 
intentions of the Irish Volunteers. The Report condemns the 
inaction of the Government in face of the repeated warnings, and 
points out that even at the risk of riots the leaders of sedition 
eught to have been prosecuted. Lord Wimborne is freed from 
blame, but the Commissioners find that Mr. Birrell was “ primarily 
responsible” for the situation which was allowed to develop and for 
the outbreak. Sir Matthew Nathan’s loyalty to the Government 
policy was evident, but the Commissioners hold that he ought to 
have impressed more emphatically upon Mr. Birrell the need for 
active measures. In fine, the system of “ Dublin Castle,” as if is 
ealled, did not fail. It simply was not tried. The rulers looked 
on while the disloyalists did as they pleased. The cardinal law of 
government that the enforcement of order shall be independent 
ef political expediency was neglected. We deal with the subject 
at length in our leading columns. 


The Peking correspondent of the Times says that mandates have 
been issued to convene the Chinese Parliament, which was arbi- 
trarily dissolved in 1913, to restore the validity of the Nanking 
provisional Constitution, and to cancel all Yuan Shih-kai’s arrange- 
ments. A Cabinet has been appointed representing all parties, 
but most of the Ministers are Southerners, That probably means 
that the Cabinet is strongly Republican. Once more China starts 
upon a course of democratic government, and the world will look 
on with the utmost curiosity. We have always felt that the Chinese 
have qualities which give democracy a better chance than it ever 
had in either Turkey or Persia. On the other hand, the Chinese 
Prime Minister is said not to have his heart in the measures taken 
in his name, His hand was forced by the Navy, which temporarily 
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‘jndependence.” This body of free and independent 
electors of the sea was too much for him. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Pease presented the 
annual Estimates of the Post Office. The profit balanco for 1915.16 
was £5,300,000, as against £3,380,000 in the previous year and 
£6,650,000 in the year before the war. On the same day there wag 
an interesting debate on the Bill of the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway Company seeking powers to improve Charing Cross Bridge, 
Critics of the Bill drew attractive pictures of a future London from 
which the eyesore of Charing Cross Bridge would be absent. The 
railway terminus should be on the south side of the river, and the 
great waterway should become an unalloyed thing of beauty, 
Charing Cross Bridge was the great obstruction to any and every 
scheme for improvement. ‘The Bill, we glad to say, was thrown 
out by a majority of 42 in a small House. 


We record with the utmost satisfaction that in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday night the Government withdrew the 
clauses in the Defence of the Realm (Acquisition cf Land) Bill which 
threatened the rights of the public in our commons and open spaces, 
For fear of any misconstruction, Ict us point out that no defenders 
of the commons from encroachment have ever dreamt of suggesting 
that during war their use should be withheld from our soldiers, 
either for camping or training purposes. They have been dedicated 
to the noblest of war-time uses without a murmur. But to let the 
Government purchase or permanently enclose our heritage would 
have been the greatest mistake. In our tightly packed country 
the ager publicus must never be diminished. The Government 
must buy private lands in cases where they require them for 
permanent use and occupation. 





The meeting of the Unionist Party will be taking place just at 
the time when the Spectator is published on Friday, and we therefore 
can offer no comment upon the announcements made or the decisions 
arrived atin that gathering. The:e seems reason to believe, however, 
that the Unionist members of the Coalition Government are ono and 
all going to do what wo last week hoped they would do—allow the 
scheme formulated by Mr. Lloyd George, and assented to by Mr. 
Redmond on the one hand and by Sir Edward Carson on the other, 
to go through, provided that it shall be found, when those terms 
are inserted in a Bill, that they contain proper safeguards, not only 
for the permanent exclusion of the six-counties area in Ulster, 
but also for the preservation of law and order in that portion of 
Ireland in which a Home Rule Parliament will be set up. 


In existing circumstances that, we feel, is the only course which 
could wiscly be adopted. If the Unionist Party were to refuse to 
allow this experiment to proceed, provided it is limited on the lines 
indicated above, even though they may think it not only dangerous 
but likely to prove abortive, the only result would ke the break-up 
of the Coalition Government, and in all probability with it the 
break-up of the Unionist Party. But who can doubt that at this 
moment that would be a greater evil than allowing the experiment? 
Once again, we must express our conviction that the only course 
for Unionists is to let the experiment go through, and insist that the 
energics of the Government shall be wholly concentrated upon the 
war. But once the experiment is resolved upon, the Unionists may 
be trusted implicitly to give it a fair trial. 


Liberal Home Rulers, however, must remember that we Unionists 
take note of the fact that assent to the experiment has been forced 
upon us owing to the exigencies of the war. If it fails, that is, ends 
in another insurrection, they cannot then argue that the failure 
was due to our unwillingness to trust the Irish Parliamentary 
Party and their Liberal backers. If the application of the Home 
Rule Act does not work the miracle which we are told it is going 
to work, then we shall have a right to demand a return to what we 
still believe is the only sound way of regulating the relations between 
the two islands and between the two portions of Ireland—a legis- 
lative and incorporating Union. It was not the Union which broke 
down last April, but that weird and subterranean abrogation of the 
Act of Union which was invented and applied to Ireland by Mr. 
Birrell and his Liberal colleagues. 


During the past week the newspapers have been full of the Ruhle- 
ben horror, and of the proposals for saving the interned British 
civilians from slow starvation. There have been (1) the publica- 
tion of the White Paper containing Dr. Taylor's report; (2) debates 
in both Houses of Parliament; (3) Sir Edward Grey's threat of 
reprisals by reducing the rations of Germans interned here; and 
(4) the receipt of the German reply to the British Note. 


We do not desire to harass our Government with criticism, but 
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we cannot help expressing our great regret that they should have 
threatened retaliation upon German prisoners interned here. In 
the first place, such a threat is sure to be ineffective.. The German 
Government do not care a snap of the fingers whether Germans 
interned here do or do not feel the miseries of starvation. Indeed, 
we can well imagine that they would like to sce them starving, and 
thus havean excuse for representing us as torturers. It is certain, in 
any case, that they will always beat us at the game of maltreating 
prisoners. We would rather, however, not make the matter ono 
of policy or expediency. Woe repudiate altogether the right of any 
Government to enter upon a policy of vicarious punishment. It 
is on a par with the crime of hostage-shooting, though we admit 
in a greatly modified form of criminality. 


But though we say this, we are not against a proper system of 
reprisals, or rather of punishment for crimes. We are going to win 
the war, and we are going to make peace not on a basis of equality 
with the Germans, but by dictating terms to them. That being so, 
we want to see them warned that due punishment will fall upon the 
individuals, however high, who ordered, or refrained from stopping, 


the cruelty inflicted upon their British prisoners. Further, as a legi- | 
timate form of retaliation, wo would confiscate the money and goods | 


of Germans in this country. No doubt the Germans would retort 
by similar confiscation of our property in Germany, but such con- 
fiscation we could neutralize in the terms of peace. If it should 
be replied on behalf of the Germans that they cannot feed our men 


better because Germany is herself starving, then our answer is that | 
they must send back all their British prisoners, and we will give | 


them an undertaking that none of them shall serve us in arms— 


an undertaking easy enough to give, for we doubt whether the | 


unfortunate victims of German cruelty will ever be of any use 
for military purposes. 





As for the German civilian prisoners interned here, though they 
greatly outnumber the British civilian prisoners in Germany, we 
would gladly send them all back if they were willing to go. We detest 
the whole system of imprisonment of civilians on the outbreak of war. 
The notion that it might be injurious to send back men of military 
age seems to us trivial. When the numbers of combatants are so 
enormous as they are, can any one pretend that the war would 
be affected because on the balance there were four or five thousand 
more Germans of military age sent back than there were Englishmen 
of military age returned here? It is monstrous that a man’s whole 
life should be affected by the accident of whethor he was or was 
not able to catch a particular train or steamer in the first three days 
of August, 1914. No one will accuse us of being sentimentalists or 
humanitarians as regards war, but here is a piece of practical 
humanity to which we can see no objection whatever. 


If the alien enemy refuses to go because he much prefers intern- 
ment here to the untender mercies of the German Government, then 
let him be dumped on some neutral soil. Prisoners of war must 
of course be retained, but to apply war conditions to civilians 
whose presence is due to an accident is barbarous. Once more, the 
true and the most effective form of retaliation is to let the Germans 
know that if necessary we will wage war for another year rather 
than allow the men responsible for torturing men of British race 
to go unpunished. 


A topic of the week which deserves a special comment is 
the restoration of the war correspondents to the exercise of a 
eonsiderable part of their former profession. The result, in our 
opinion, is in every way satisfactory. It is like old times to read 
of the deeds of particular regiments whose names are given and 
whose gallantry is recorded by those who saw it. It may be that 
the correspondents worked under severe restrictions in the field, 
but we doubt whether they could have seen a great deal more than 


they did—so huge in extent and so confused in character is a modern | 


Continental battle—if they had been allowed to go wherever they 
pleased. Such writers as the Times correspondent and Mr. Beach 
Thomas in the Daily Mail, to mention only two, have undoubtedly 
satisfied the natural craving of people at home for information, 
and we imagine that even men at the front will learn for the first 


time from newspapers how their own efforts fitted into the | 


general scheme. The correspondents admitted to the front were 


obviously men with a proper sense of responsibility, and we cannot | 


see anything but good as a result of the new indulgence. Their 
Barratives have performed the valuable function of cheering us up. 
We are glad to see signs of a reaction in the attitude of the British 
people towards Turkey. Because at Gallipoli the Turks happened to 
be somewhat more chivalrous fighters than the Germans when opposed 
to British and French troops, and were willing to make arrangements 
to succour the wounded in the land between the trenches, a sort of 


tradition grew up that the Turks were gentlemen and clean fighters, 
and our Turkish enemies became almost popular. This was a 
great mistake. The gentlemanly behaviour of Turkish officers at 
Kut and Gallipoli cannot make us forget the horrors of the Armenian 
massacres, or condone the action of the Turkish Government in 
selling themselves to Germany. If Enver Pasha and the crew of cynical 
adventurers who surround him were to be allowed to retain their 
hold upon Turkey, it would be an evil day for this country. It is 
quite possible that when they begin to realize that they put their 
money on the wrong horse in supporting Germany, attempts may 
be made by them to save their own skins, and obtain security to 
continue to oppress not merely the Christians of Syria and Asia 
Minor, but that great Arab population to whom they have proved 
almost, if not quite, as cruel masters as they have to the Christians. 


The Ottoman dominance has got to disappear altogether, not in 
the least because it is Mohammedan, but because it is evil and 
tyrannical. We are no enemies of Islam, and shall prove its friends 
and protectors if we put down the rule of the Turkish horde, which 
has been suffered too long in Europe. When Turkey was ruled by 
the Old Turks, though it was a savage régime, it had some claims 
upon our sympathy. While it is ruled by such people as Enver 
Pasha and the dregs of the Young Turk Party the product is 
sheer evil and deserves no mercy. 





On Wednesday Mr. James Beck, the well-known American jurist 
and former Assistant-Attorney -General of the United States, who wiil 
go down to history as the author of the best popular exposition of the 
case of the Allies, was entértained at luncheon by the Pilgrims’ 
Club at the Savoy Hotel. Lord Bryce was in the chair, and the 
general company included representatives of all that is best and 
most distinguished in our national life. Mr. Beck was touched, and 
naturally touched, by the warmth of his reception; but probably 
even he did not realize what was meant by the gathering together 
of such a company during such a week as that which closes to-day, 
the week of the great advance and of the Irish Cabinet crisis, It 
means something when men so hard-worked as Sir William 
Robertson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and Lord Robert 
Cecil, our Blockade Minister, to mention only two names, make 
time to come to a public luncheon, But they were quite right 
to do so in order to honour a guest like Mr. Beck, 


Mr. Beck’s speech moved his audience very greatly, and this 
was another remarkable fact, for it is not too much to say that 
the more distinguished your hearers tho less likely they are to 
catch fire at a speaker's words. We cannot unfortunately sum- 
marize the speech, but Mr. Beck made two points of very great 
importance. The first is that at least four thousand Americans 
are fighting on our side under the Maple Leaf of Canada for love 
of the parent country—a glorious fact. The other is that America 
by her steadfastness in refusing to deny us the 1ight to purchase 
munitions in her country “had incurred the undying enmity of 
Germany.” That of course is an undoubted fact, and one which 
is too often ignored here. America might easily have found an 
excuse for buying off German illwill by insisting that she must 
be “truly neutral” and supply neither Power with munitions. That 
she refused absolutely even to consider a course of action so pusil- 
lanimous was natural, but none the less it deserves our gratitude. 


An American correspondent sends us an extract from an article 
which appeared recently in the Berliner Tageblatt dealing with the 
refusal of the Allies to discuss peace on the basis of the German 
terms :— 

“So far as we are concerned our conscience is clear. We have ro- 
pestedly made offers of peace to ourenemies. They have been obstinately 
refused by France in particular, the others merely following suit. The 
fact is that France is the dominating powor of the Entento, the head and 
soul of the resistance. We must, therefore, beat France first of all and 
| finally. That done, our hands will be free to deal with England, for there 

can be no end to the struggle until the soil of England herself, also, is 
saturated in the lifeblood of its people.” 

“Why not paste this in the hat of every Englishman ?” adds 
our correspondent. We can assure him that there is no need. Our 
people realize quite clearly the solidarity of the Allies. They know that 
our men when fighting in France and Flanders are fighting to defend 
their native land just as much as if they were fighting in Kent or 
Surrey. That is one of the reasons why the system of universal 
compulsion applied to service outside these islands has aroused 





no opposition worth troubling about. We have often had compulsion 
in this country before, but it was always for home service— é.e., in 
the Militia. In this war we realize that home service begins abroad. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug Sth, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Go 


THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME. 


NHERE are some people who are never satisfied, or, 
rather, can only satisfy themselves if they have some- 
thing to complain about. To them the battle on the Somme, 
the end of the first stage of which has now been reached, is 
nothing but dust and ashes, almost a defeat, because we have 
not been able to undo in three days the work done by the 
€ermans in a year and a half—the work of building what 
they believed to be the impregnable battle bulwark in the 
chalk of the Albert district. We have not been able, they 
say, to make a real advance. We have accomplished little but 
the incurring of casualties, and there seems no prospect of our 
doing anything more. “ What is the use of a mile or two of 
corpse-strewn shell-holes?” To our soldiers an expression 
of disappointment that they have not done even greater 
things than the great things they have done may be allowed, 
just as we allow the artist whose ambitions are of the highest 
to feel a certain disappointment that the work of his hands 
has not wholly carried out the ideals in his mind. For the 
grumblings of the armchair critic at home we can find no 
valid excuse. 

To those who are inclined to be depressed by such grumblings 
we can name a test which ought to clear their vision. What 
would have been said in this country if the Germans had 
captured twenty miles of the Allies’ front-line trenches 
since last Saturday, had driven us back on an average of 
from two to three miles, had taken some fifteen thousand 
unwounded prisoners and more than seventy guns, and 
had captured so many villages that the list looks like 
the meetings list of a rural Parliamentary candidate ? 
If such things had happened to us and the French, our 
pessimists would have been declaring that all was lost, 
that the Germans were invincible, and that we had better 
prepare at once for immediate invasion. It is only because 
some of us indulged in too high hopes, and others 
forgot that we are engaged in a great siege and not in an 
open battle, that sane men—we leave out the professional 
pessimists—can fail to be satisfied with the progress of the battle 
of the Somme. We are of course far from saying that the 
crisis of that battle is past. On the contrary, we fully recog- 
nize that our hardest work is yet to come, that there are 
many chances in all warfare, and finally that the battle of 
the Somme, even if we do all that the General Staff have 
expeeted from the push, will not be the end of the war or 
anything like it. But with all these edmissions and on 
the most sober view of the situation, what we have 
accomplished is no mean thing. In the old-fashioned 
terminology of sieges, we have effected a lodgment on 
the enemy’s main work, and advanced our flag not only 
on the glacis but actually on the counterscarp.—Imagine how 
Uncle Toby would have explained the situation to Corporal 
‘Trim before the day’s mimic Sesing was begun in the Shandean 
paddock. 

The importance of the achievement is to be measured 
by two things. In the first place, we have taken prisoners 
with extraordinary facility, not by surprise, but in the 
kind of fighting where we least expected to take them— 
fighting where envelopment was a virtual impossibility. Next, 
thanks to the magnificent practice of our artillery, we have 
taken fortifications which the Germans deemed to be impreg- 
nable owing to their depth and cunningness of construction, 
and to the fact that they were bristling with machine 
guns. And we have done this by the sheer hardihood 
and courage of our soldiers. But remember that, glorious feat 
of arms as it was, this was no mere accident of physical or 
moral courage. It could not of course have been accomplished 
without those qualities, but we must never forget that they 
would have been of no avail but for the skilful planning and 
direction of the Imperial General Staff here, and of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, his Staff and his Generals, and their Staffs 
in the field. Never were battle-plans more ably laid or more 
skilfully executed than those of Sir Douglas Haig. The pre- 
paration was long and careful. This was no batile of hasty 
improvisation, Lut the result of steady work, from which Sir 
Douglas would not allow himself to be deflected by any 
external considerations. The Germans inevitably knew what 
was coming—our menacing quiescence during the last five 
months was by itself sufficient to tell them that there was 
something afoot which boded them no good. Accordingly 
they did their best to break in upon our preparations. 
‘ihe hammer-stroke at Verdun was due to their lively 





anticipation of forthcoming events. They were willing 
to make almost any sacrifices opposite Metz, because 
they believed that a success there would ruin our schemes 
for the offensive. And here we cannot say too much 
in praise of, and gratitude for, the splendid tenacity of 
the French. It was because they refused, in spite of diffj- 
culties and dangers that might have daunted the stoutest 
hearts, to be beaten at Verdun, and held on there with a 
hardihood which can only be called Spartan, that wé have 
been able to do what has been done against the frowning for- 
tresses from Thiepval to the Somme. The hundred and forty 
days’ battle of Verdun has sometimes secmed almost like 
an heroic failure. It may well turn out to have been the 
greatest of victories. 

People are asking, not unnaturally, what is the real meaning 
of the battle of the Somme. What is it that we are doing ? 
How is it going to help toend the war? What is its essential 
significance ? Where is it leading us? The answer to such 
questions could not be given in full, even if we knew it. To 
do so might mean the giving away of plans which our Imperial 
General Staff could not disclose without the gravest danger. 
In spite, however, of the necessary reticence which must be 
observed here, one or two things may safely be said as to the 
meaning of the push on the Somme. What we and the 
French are doing on the Somme is beating the Germans. In 
reply to the specific question,“ What is the use of taking 
German trenches if it is not going to lead to anything further ? ” 
we would ask another question, “ Why did the Germans expend 
such an agony of effort in creating their fortifications on tho 
Albert battle-front and in defending them with such desperate 
determination and in spite of such terrific losses?” Surely 
the true answer to these considerations is that if they thought 
it worth while to make such gigantic sacrifices to keep their 
trenches, it was well worth our while to take them. The 
fact is that people are inclined to make somewhat too much of 
strategic considerations, and to forget the wise doctrines 
which Nelson and the naval school he founded taught the 
nation a hundred and twenty years ago. He told us that 
the prime business of our Fleet was to seck out the enemy’s 
Fleet and destroy it. So in the last resort it is the duty of 
our Army to seck out the enemy’s Army and destroy it. But 
to do this we must break down the German defensive lines, 
get at their troops, and impose our will upon them. To use 
a phrase that has got into the air, we must kill Germans. 
But to kill them we must go where they are, even though 
they may not be in places where such killing is most 
convenient to ourselves. The Power which means to win, 
and we are now that Power, must not only never refuse 
combat, but must find the encmy and attack him. This 
does not mean that we are not to make the very best pre- 
parations we can for such destruction, and to choose the 
place where he is weakest and we are strongest. But 
first and foremost it means the clash of battle. 


The final question that is being put in regard to the battle 
of the Somme is— What next?” Our answer is to ask 
our readers to wait till the battle of the Somme is over. At 
the moment we have only reached an intermediary lull, 
probably the end of the first stage. If events follow the 
norma! course of trench warfare, this intermediary lull will be 
followed by a furious German counter-attack. If you think 
of it, there is nothing else for the Germans to do, They 
cannot at once acquiesce in our success. They must try to 
redeem their losses. It is our belief that their counter-attack 
will not succeed, but we may of course be held up, as the 
Germans have been held up at Verdun. In that case it will 
be hammer and tongs for many weeks. If, however, the 
German counter-attack fails, we shall, we presume, advance 
again, but obviously not ver} far, for our careful commanders 
are not likely to create a huge British salient. But we are 
beginning to trespass where cven angelic strategists would 
fear to tread. All that we can say is that wo may be sure 
that the Imperial General Staff have a clear and coherent 
battle scheme. 

The advance on the Somme may be likened to the first 
pieces put upon the table in a great picture puzzle. The 
General Staff are going to build up, out of what look now 
like irrelevant fragments, the figure of Victory. We must 
not be disappointed if at the beginning it is difficult to imagine 
how these queer and irregular pieces splashed with red and 
scored with black can ever form part of a finished design. 
Yet in timo they will assuredly do so. But remember that 
men who are busy at a puzzle do not work any the quicker 
for being shouted at or having their elbows jogged by ignorant 
and excitable onlookers. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR PEACE. 


HERE are signs, which we are very glad to record, that 
when peace comes the country will not be taken 
unawares through want of forethought as to how industry 
js suddenly to receive back the millions of men who will be 
released from the war. We must not think of peace as a 
near prospect. We should do exactly the reverse, and carry 
on the war as though peace were indefinitely remote. But, 
on the other hand, we should make our plans for resuming 
full industrial activity as though peace might come within 
afew weeks. If we are taken by surprise there will be intense 
confusion, as we pointed out last week, owing to the collision 
of the war workers (who will be pouring out of the factories 
when their special work ends) and the returned soldiers, who 
will want to get back as quickly as possible to their old jobs. 
The Prime Minister himself is at the head of the Reconstruction 
Committee to deal with the problem as a whole. Since we 
wrote last week definite steps have been taken towards better 
preparation, and it is about these that we wish to say some- 
thing now. 

To begin with, the Board of Trade has appointed a Com- 
mittee, presided over by Lord Faringdon, to consider how to 
help firms financially after the war to get into their stride 
again. There will, of course, be enormous contracts going 
while the devastations of war are being made good, and our 
contractors will have to compete for these at a time when 
their financial exhaustion may be very great. The Committee 
will draft a detailed scheme of assistance. Leaders of Labour 
are also anxious not to be taken unawares, and Mr. Asquith 
has consented to discuss with the Triple Labour Alliance the 
problems with which it is specially concerned. Then the 
inevitable changes in our national education are to be reviewed 
by the Prime Minister’s Committee. Particularly important 
is the announcement that a Committee will be specially 
appointed to make recommendations on the teaching of 
natural science. I+ is time that we should cease to depend 
upon foreign brains for scientific research as applied to any 
of our industries, and above all to industries which must be 
adapted to military purposes in the event of war. Our 
national security is involved in this. 

No subject is more important than that of settling or employ- 
ing soldiers and seamen on the land, for this is an aspect of the 
whole reconstruction of rural life. Part II. of the final Report 
of the Departmental Committee on this question has been 
meray and consists of a Majority Report and a very strong 
Minority Report. Part I. dealt with the “settlement ” of 
men in holdings of their own. The chief proposal is already 
in a fair way to fulfilment, as the House of Lords has passed 
the Bill for establishing “ colonies ” of small-holders, Part II. 
deals with “ employment ” upon the land. In the Majority 
Report it is stated that three hundred and twenty thousand 
men have left the land owing to the war, and it is estimated 
that eighty thousand of these will not return. This deficit may 
be made good to some extent by the labour of women and 
children—though the labour of children is rightly deprecated— 
and by the more general use of machinery ; nevertheless the fact 
remains that a considerable number of ex-Service men will 
have to be employed on the land if agricultural production is 
not to be reduced by putting more land than ever down to 
grass. In order to attract these men, the Majority Report 
goes on, it will be necessary to offer satisfactory wages, 
adequate housing, more village amenities, and reasonable 
rrospects for a man to improve his position. The Majority 
teport says that on the proposal to institute a minimum wage 
the Committee were divided, but the majority agree that the 
practice of paying a bonus to labourers after a satisfactory 
year’s farming should be encouraged. The majority recom- 
mend strongly that the Housing Act of 1914, which author- 
ized the Board of Agriculture to lend money to local authorities 
and other responsible bodies for building cottages, should 
be brought into operation as soon as possible. Every village, 
it is pointed out, should have a clubroom, a public library, 
and a recreation ground. The majority contemplate a surplus 
of labour, and propose such schemes of reclamation and 
afforestation as would be remunerative. For example, they 
suggest the reclamation of the slobland on the East Coast, 
bogland in Wales, and heathland in Norfolk. As for 
increasing production, the majority say that this question 
can be approached properly only on broad grounds of national 
policy, but they suggest several incidental measures. Inferior 
grasslands, they recommend, should be brought under the 
plough, and the farmer could be safeguarded by means of a 
minimum price for wheat for a number of years, or by a bonus 
per acre, or by Protective import duties. The general object 





should be to guarantee to the farmer more stable prices for hie 
chief products. 

The Minority Report, while agreeing with a great deal of 
the Majority Report, takes an uncompromising stand upon the 
question of wages. A minimum wage, it says, is “ essential.” 
This is a matter which cannot be left to chance. Everything 
depends upon it. “Our view,” say Mr. Edward Strutt, 
Mr Leslie Scott, and Mr. G. H. Roberts, “ is that the State 
must take action on the one hand to establish and maintain a 
proper standard of wages, and on the other hand to ensure 
such measure of security as will encourage the employment of 
labour at those wages.” They believe that the end of the 
war will afford “an absolutely unique opportunity” for 
reconstructing agricultural life. Agriculture left to itse'f 
changes slowly, but the minority think that if a resolute effort 
is made to change things at almost the only moment wher 
such a transformation could be attempted with success, the 
difficulties will not be insoluble. They regard the necessary 
measures as emergency legislation which ought to be passed 
during the war. A District Wage Board system would, of 
course, have to be created. 

What are we to say of this proposal? We cannot 
forget that Mr. Edward Strutt is one of the most able 
and successful agriculturists in Great Britain, or that he 
has himself applied the bonus system on his own farms. 
Obviously he now thinks it neccessary to go further, 
on the ground that the peculiar opportunity demands a 
peculiar effort. The enthusiasm of the minority is, we confcss, 
infectious. We have only picked out the more drastic and 
contentious proposal from the broad programme they draw 
up for a revived and extended agricultural life. In our 
opinion, the proposal of a statutory minimum wage is un- 
justifiable from any strict economic point of view. The 
tendency of a minimum wage is to create poverty, because 
employers turn away workers who do not seem to be wort| 
the wage. In families where several small wages are pooled 
there may be actual comfort, but if none of the members of the 
family can qualify for the minimum wage imposed in the 
district, starvation will succeed plenty in that family. One 
might go on indefinitely showing why interference with the 
wage market does not serve the desired end. But we do not 
want to argue the case on purely economic grounds, It may 
be that other considerations should outweigh any economic 
doubts we have. 

We admit that agriculture is the most suitable ficld 
for experiment that could possibly be suggested. Suppose, 
for instance, that a guaranteed wage did, however wrongly, 
produce an poset oom of confidence among labourers. 

hat would be worth achieving. In many districts the 
wages paid by farmers are extraordinarily arbitrary. They 
are simply the result of custom, and could have been altered 
long ago if the labourers had had enough imagination and 
energy to combine against them. Then, again, an indifferent 
farmer who is compelled to meet a higher wage-bill may be 
forced out of his groove of lethargy. High wages may save 
him, just as a high rentis said to be the best manure fora field. 
Indeed, we are inclined to attach a great deal of importance 
to this moral influence of high expenditure. For reasons like 
these we are certainly not prepared to resist such a scheme 23 
that in the Minority Report if it should have enough backing 
to bring it to the test. In any case, the Wages Boards would 
have to grant exemptions from the obligation to pay the 
minimum wage. Cripples cannot be forbidden to earn what 
their labour is worth. In practice, then, the minimum 
wage would become a kind of statutory aspiration and 
might still have its full moral value. If the compulsion 
were applied quite rigidly, agricultural ruin would be the 
certain end, 

We must never forget that you cannot produce abundance 
out of scarcity. Restrictions where they are not justified by 
some peculiar reason make for scarcity, and freedom of 
exchange (whether the thing exchanged be a man’s labour or 
a manufactured article) for abundance. We must not forget, 
either, that a pound means little if it will not buy a pound’s- 
worth of goods. It is futile to raise wages if you produce the 
conditions which send up the prices of all the necessaries of life. 
Finally, we must not forget that cheap housing is at the bottom 
of the whole rural problem. It is utterly useless to guarantco 
a man a good wage and then proceed to rent him off the land 
altogether. Subject to these considerations, we should not 
feel it right to put any obstacles in the way of radical 
experiment with the land problem. Agriculture is a peculicr 
industry, and peculiar devices might conceivably be its 
salvation, for reasons which have never yet been brought 
to light. 
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THE NEW BRITISH SOLDIER. 


LL accounts of the battle of the Somme agree in regard 
to one thing—the bravery, the discipline, and the 
soldierly qualities of the new British soldiers, whether officers 
ormen. Not only do they “ go to their graves like beds” when 
duty says “Thou must!” but they go with their heads held 
high like the heroes they are and with something more than 
the light of battle in their eyes. The savage may have, and 
often has, the Berserker rage, the lust of battle, but our new 
soldiers, though many of them feel to the full the glory and 
the exaltation of the combat, have more in them than 
that. They have in their eyes the splendid promise of high 
deeds, not merely in the killing of enemies, though they can 
be stern enough on that side, but in holding worthily what 
they conquer. But this is no new thing. The British soldier 
a hundred years ago, when he was a rough, uneducated, we 
had almost said uncivilized man, and when we took our 
privates, not, as now, from the flower of the population, but 
from those on the very lowest rung of the ladder, had the same 
characteristics. The immortal words in which Napier described 
the advance of the British infantry at Albuera are exactly 
applicable to the way in which our men moved to the assault 
at Fricourt and Mametz, save only that the men at Albuera 
had the advantage of being in close order, encouraged by the 
touch of shoulder to shoulder—they moved, if we mistake not, 
with close-locked files—while the men at Mametz had to 
fight from three to four paces apart, and therefore in 
ccmparative physical isolation :— 

“Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry. No sudden burst 
of undisciplined valour, no nervous enthusiasm weakened tho stability 
of their order, their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns in 
their front, their measured tread shook the ground, their dreadful 
volleys swept away the head of every formation, their deafening shouts 
overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from all parts of the tumul- 
tuous crowd, as slowly, and with a horrid carnage, it was pushed by the 
incessant vigour of the attack to the furthest edge of the height. eis 
The rain flowed after in streams discoloured with blood, and cighteen 
hundred unwounded men, the remnant of six thousand unconquerable 
British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill!” 

It will perhaps be asked by those who are unversed in 
military affairs why we attribute the gallantry and hardihood | 
shown by our troops in the present advance to the new soldiers. 
** How do you know that they were not the old Regulars ? ”’ 
The answer is easy. They could not have been old Regulars, 
because the old ve has ceased to exist, or rather has 
ceased to be visible in the battle line. We do not mean by this, 
thank Heaven! that all the old Regulars have been killed, but | 
rather that the British Army has been so much diluted, or let | 
us say strengthened, for that would be the truer word, by the 
new recruits that the only thing which counts in the blend is 
the new wine. If you take the possible half-million of old 
Regulars which was all we could scrape together, even 
on paper, in the first four months of the war, and 
multiply them by ten, it is quite fair to call the 
mixture, which has only ten per cent. of the old in it, 
and now probably not nearly so much as that owing to 
attrition, a new brand. No doubt the old brand has played a 
glorious part in setting an example, giving a tradition, and so | 
adding flavour to the mixture ; but when all is said and done, 
the glory and credit of the deeds of the past week belong to 
the new British soldicr, and to no one else. The Somme is his 
battle, as Loos was that of the Territorials. It is he who is | 
now being tried and tested, and nobly is he standing the test. 
And here comes in a curious fallacy in what we may call | 
military diagnosis. Before the war many military critics of 
light and leading, even though they were strongly in favour of 
the citizen soldier and of a people’s Army, warned us that it 
would be cruel and unfair to expect from the Territorials or 
{rom improvised levies the steadiness and the battle discipline 
of professional troops who had been three or four years under | 
arms, and had been so carefully imbued with the soldier- | 
spirit that it would be far easier for them to obey orders, even | 
if those orders seemed impossible to carry out, or at any | 
rate a sentence of death, than to waver, hesitate, and 
disobey them. | 

Said the critics in effect : ‘* You can in six, or even in three, 
months endow a keen, intelligent, and well-educated lad with | 
the accomplishments of a soldier. He will pick up his drill | 
very quickly, and make a very good show not only on 
parade but in field exercises. You can teach him to shoot, | 
and if he is sober and respectable in his habits you can make | 
him a tolerable marksman in a few weeks. You can make 








him understand also the absolute necessity for rendering | 
quick and unhesitating obedience to the orders he receives. | 
But, though you can do all this in your rapid and intensive | 
cultivation of the soldicr, you cannot in five or six months | 


give him what can only be acquired by years of training—the 
true military spirit, the power to resist and put aside absolutely 
the temptation to hesitate in the carrying out of orders. In 
fine, you cannot endow him with that willingness to sacrifice 
self which is the supreme virtue of the soldier and which 
carries armies forward to victory. By this we do not mcan 
to say that the soldier with the short training will be in any 
sense a coward, or will actually show the white feather in the 
field. He may at heart be as brave as, or even braver than, 
the old soldier, the man with three or four years’ training; 
but the unit composed of old soldiers, to whom discipline 
and the obeying of orders have become a second nature, will, 
you will find, do things which cannot be expected from, or 
be performed by, second-line troops. The old soldier will 
“stick it out’ under conditions which will prove impossible 
for the improvised soldier or Territorial. The new soldicr 
will not turn tail and run, either individually or in companies, 
but in one way or another he will fail to hold his position with 
the tenacity of the old soldier, or to advance with his steady, 
irresistible determination. A battalion of new soldiers 
asked to hold a difficult piece of line at all costs will 
melt away, no one exactly knows how, and when the final push 
comes will be found not to be in place. The belief that cach 
man should have as to the tenacity of the regiment will not 
exist. A will at heart conclude that B and C and D are not 
going to stand what he is failing to stand. Therefore he will 
feel justified in seizing the first excuse he can find for not 
‘sticking it out’ to the utmost. In the same way, the unit 
which has not properly learnt the stern lesson * Where the 
regiment goes I go, and where the regiment dies I die,’ 
though it will not disobey orders, will not know instinctively, 
when the supreme moment comes, how to press home its attack 
and carry all before it. The men will not be to blame, but 
the system, which is asking more of untrained human nature 
than you have a right to ask of it. In effect, you will be ex- 
pecting men to do something you have not taught them to do. 

“But,” continue the critics, “if all this applics to the 
men, it applies still more to the officer. You must take 
him young, and inspire him with the professional spirit, 
and with a sense of honour and a pride in his work 
which will not only make him respected by the men he 
has to lead, but will prove an inspiration to him and 
his fellows. But this soldier-spirit cannot be instilled 
in six months. Even if you can improvise a soldier in so 
short a time, it is quite impossible to improvise an officer 
You cannot in a month or two teach him how to lead. It is not 
that the officers would lack personal courage, but that they 
would lack the instinct of command as the soldier would lack 
the instinct of obedience. It would not come natural to them 
to give the right order and do the right thing in the terrible 
strain that falls upon them. Remember, the officer’s job, 
if properly performed, is always ten times as difficult as that 
of the men. It is a far easier thing to obey an order than to 
give it. It is true, no doubt, that in theory an officer is 
only transmitting orders which have come to him down the 
chain—through a long serics of links—but in effect by 
the time those orders reach the company officers a great 
deal of personal initiative has to be put into them. This 
power of initiative and of clothing the bare bones of the 
order with flesh and blood calls for the highest of soldierly 
qualities. It is easy to give an order that a particular 
corner of a wood is to be held at all costs; quite another 
matter to put that order into execution both physically 
and morally.” 

So much for the theory of the critics. We are bound to 
say that it sounds not only plausible, but essentially sane 
and reasonable. It throws no discredit upon the critics, and 
is very like the argument of those who told us that it was 
quite wrong to suppose that if you substituted untrained for 
trained workers in the factory, or “ diluted ” skilled labour 
with unskilled, you could get results which would in any scnse 
be worth having. Yet experience has brought to naught the 
gloomy forebodings of the critics both as regards the munition 
workers and the improvised armies. We may say, indeed, 
of the words which we have put into the mouth of the military 
critics what Gibbon says in one of his notes: “ This statement 
is probable, but certainly false.” We have improvised men, and 
on an average have not been able to give them more than seven 
or eight months’ training, and—a still greater miracle-—we have 
improvised our officers by the thousand. Yet none of the 


' things prophesied by the military critics have happened. 


Though we do not suppose that the New Armies would have 
been able to go through the retreat from Mons with quite the 
iron steadfastness of the Expeditionary Force, the new British 
soldier is forall practical intents and purposes proving himself. 
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we will not say as good, but of exactly the same mettle as 
the old. He knows how to “stick it out” when he is told 
to hold on; he knows how to advance with the same steady, 
jmperturbable courage; he knows how when the proper 
moment comes to fall like a thunderbolt upon his enemy ; 
ard last and most difficult task of all, he knows how to take 
a temporary reverse without any loss of moral. He is just 
the same gallant, gay, terrible fighter as his great exemplar. 
Jn the last resort, what a glorious, incomprehensible creature 
is the British private soldier—the man who in war fights 
with majesty and in peace takes the world with an easy 
good humour which makes him as unconqnerable at home 
as he is abroad! The British Army, though the public 
does not quite understand it, is made up of many strata or 
layers. It has been reckoned that, in order to get ten thousand 
men into a first-line trench with their bandoliers full of ball- 
cartridge and their bayonets fixed ready for action, there are 
required ten thousand men behind, not merely as reserves, 
but as what the pantomime playbill would call “ attendant 
sprites.” There are the gunners, who will wing their shells 
over the infantryman’s head at the enemy; there are the 
R.A.M.C., who will bind up his wounds; there are the Engi- 
neers, who will plan his trenches and lay the barbed wire in 
front of them, or fill the mines with explosives and touch them 
off when the allotted day arrives; there are the Army Ser- 
vice Corps, who are toiling day and night to keep him 
fed; there are the chaplains, to look after his spiritual 
welfare ; there are the host of absolutely necessary men who 
minister to him for combative and non-combative purposes ; 
finally, there are the Gencrals and Staff Officers poring over 
maps and reports, and thinking out all the problems of war 
which will enable them to use the brave blood in “ Tommy 
Atkins’s ” veins and the iron in his hand to serve and save the 
nation. Of these we may say with the Apocrypha: “ Every 
one is wise in his work and without these cannot [an army] bo 
maintained. . . They maintain the state of [the army] 
and their desire is in the work of theircraft.” But they are not 
the infantryman. He is the thing apart—the causa causans. 

It is only when we reach the man in the trench, the 
man with the bayonet and the rifle, that we reach the 
ultimate cell—the very core of things, the foundation on 
which the military world stands. And what is this ultimate 
cell? Surely in many ways the most lovable, if the 
most incomprehensible, of God’s creatures. He has many 
aspects. He is protean in the forms he assumes. Look 
at him from one side, and you would think him a laughing 
philosopher. He seems, and is, in many ways utterly in- 
different to what happens to him. He takes the rough with 
the smooth with an abounding philosophy. He appears to 
have extraordinarily little choice as to what happens to him. 
He is absolutely content to be moved about at the will of the 
authorities above him. That sounds like a kind of slavishness ; 
but, as a matter of fact, slavishness is the very last quality 
that any one who knows him will ever attribute to the British 
soldier. Of certain personal rights which he values he is 
tenacious beyond words, and woe betide those who interfere 
wi4a what the public opinion of the Army recognizes as his 
rights. So tenacious, indeed, is he here that no one has 
ever dared really to challenge them. There are, of course, 
some, though not many, bullies and pedants and bad-tempered 
men among the officers who can inflict great misery and 
hardship on their men, but there are things which even a 
very bad officer would never attempt to do, or rather, as 
we may put it, would never find himself in a position to 
do. The one unforgivable crime in the British Army, the 
one thing which an officer can never survive, which is 


never pardoned by the higher commands, is the harrying | 


of his men. 

Another amazing quality in the British soldier is his in- 
difference to great things, and his power of worrying 
himself and other people about emall things. No man 
knows better than he does how to cultivate small grievances 
and to put up with really big ones. He will grouse for 
ever over a trifle, while if you concede that some act of 
gross injustice has been done him or his regiment he wil! 
shrug his shoulders and put you to shame by saying that 
while the war is on we must not trouble about a matter like 
that. He is like a schoolboy, up to every conceivable trick 
to defeat his superiors, always, of course, according to certain 
tules of the game, which include some very doubtful practices. 
Yet when what he recognizes as his honour is involved you 
cen depend upen him till the crack of doom. Those who first 
inake his acquaintance on intimate terms are inclined to be 
sLocked by his amazing irrelevance of statement—or shall 
we call it capacity for pure invention ¢ 








equally amazed by his truthfulness in things where there are 
astonishingly good excuses for “an economy of truth.” You 
never know where to have him. He will apparently show a 
philosophic indifference to the issues at stake in the war 
which 1s sometimes the despair of the civilian patriot, and 
makes him think that the soldier cares little for his country, 
and only wants to draw his rations and avoid duties and 
sacrifices as much as hecan. For example, he will blithely tell 
you, if he is wounded and in England, that the last thing he 
wants to do is ever to go back to the front, and is apparently, 
as the newspapers would put it, unaware that a great war 
is goingon. That, indeed, is a pose of which he is particularly 
fond. Yet catch him unawares, and you find that under the 
veil of indifference are burning volcanic fires of patriotism 
which the civilian has never felt. The heart you thought so 
indifferent and so cynical is ablaze with a chivalry none the 
less real because it is to him nameless or never named. 

But to write like this is entirely to lose touch with 
the true “Tommy Atkins,” and, what is more, to carn 
his contempt, or at any rate lose his respect. The one 
thing he cannot tolerate is to be treated to heroics. We 
come back to where we began. In the last resort, he is always 
the laughing philosopher. You may do anything you 
like with him except put him on a pedestal and worship him. 
If you do that, he is as likely as not to land his idolater a 
sly kick in the mouth—and serve him right! The gentleman 
will never tolerate being worshipped, and the British private, 
new or old, is first, last, and all the time a gentleman. 
Bygerong= in their games are sometimes fond of creating 

some imaginary danger, such as the appearance of a 
burglar, and then in order to reassure one another or an 
onlooking elder will say: “It’s only pretend.” Mr. Birrell 
during his nine years’ tenure of office in Ireland appears to 
have assumed that the rebel element in the Irish population 
was only pretending. He was mistaken, and the House of 
Commons recently expressed great sympathy with him because 
he had to pay the penalty for his blunder by the loss of 
his office. Other people have paid a bigger penalty. They 
have lost their lives because he blundered, or worse thaa 
blundered. The Report issued this week of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Rebellion in Ireland is the most damning 
judgment that has ever been passed upon any Minister in 
this country, and, we may add, upon any Ministry. Judged 
as an historical document, the Report is an admirable piece 
of-work and ought to be widely read (Cd. 8279, price 2d.). 
The Commission was composed of men none of whom can be 
suspected of taking a bigoted anti-Irish or anti-Libera! view. 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, the Chairman, is generally sup- 
— to be a Liberal in politics. During his Viceroyalty of 

ndia he distinguished himself by his sympathetic handling 
of all Indian problems, and earned the affection of the natives 
of India to a greater extent than any recent Viceroy. Sir 
Mackenzie Chalmers—who must not be confused with Sir 
Robert Chalmers, ex-Governor of Ceylon and now Under- 
Secretary for Ireland—has had a wide and varied experience. 
He has been Judge of County Courts, he has been Depart- 
mental head of the Home Office, he has been legal member of 
the Viceroy’s Council in India, he has acted as Chief Justice in 
Gibraltar, and he has served on many important Commissions 
in difierent parts of the Empire. Finally, Sir Montague 
Shearman is a Judge of the High Court, who may be trusied 





THE NEMESIS OF “ PRETEND.” 


| to bring into any inquiry the best traditions of the English 


Bench. Yet this Commission, which Mr. Birrell’s apologists 
might reasonably have regarded as friendly to him, has pro- 
nounced a verdict which leaves no loophole for escape either 
for him or for the Government of which he was a member. 

The body of the Report is occupied with a recital of the main 
events which led up to the rebellion. They date back at 
least two years. As early as June, 1914, we find the Inspector- 
General of Police in Ireland reporting to the Irish Government 
upon the danger created by the formation of various bodies of 
Volunteers: “ Each county will soon have a trained army 
far outnumbering the police, and those who control the 


| Volunteers will be in a position to dictate to what extent the 


A little later they are | 


law of the land may be carried into effect.” Nothing was 
done; nor did the Government even use the powers they 
possessed to prevent the importation of arms. The dropping 
in 1906 of the Peace Preservation Act of 1881 had deprived 
the Irish Government of their most eflicient means for pre- 
venting the importation and sale of arms and ammunition ; 
but there still remained power to require persons carrying 
firearms to pay a Licence Duty under the Gun Licence Act 
of 1870. It seems that no attempt was made to enforce this 
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law, the only reason alleged being that “ the people concerned 
would have refused to take out the licence and pay the duty.” 
A more complete confession of impotence has perhaps seldom 
before been made by any Government. But apart from the 
Licence Duty, the Irish Government had power to prohibit 
the importation of arms under the Customs Consolidation Act 
of 1870. Under this Act they issued in December, 1913, a 
Proclamation with a view of preventing the importation of 
arms into Ulster. The legality of this Proclamation was 
challenged in the Law Courts, but was upheld; yet we find 
that in July, 1914, when a large consignment of arms and 
ammunition from abroad was landed at Howth, near Dublin, 
for the use of the Irish National Volunteers, the Irish Govern- 
ment in their corporate capacity abstained from taking steps 
to intercept the consignment. The only person who acted 
was Mr. W. V. Harrel, the Assistant-Commissioner of the 
Dublin Police, who on his own initiative applied for the assist- 
ance of the military to prevent the weapons from being 
distributed. Loss of life occurred; Mr. Harrel was censured 
and virtually compelled to resign. On this point the Com- 
missioners write: “ There can be no doubt that his dis- 
missal tended to weaken the authority of the police.” 

So much for the main incidents up to the end of July, 
1914. On the outbreak of the war there was for a moment 
a healthy wave of patriotic feeling throughout Ireland. 
“ Reservists joining the colours were greeted with enthusiasm 
and recruiting was successful. It was owing to the activities 
of the leaders of the Sinn Fein movement that the forces of 
disloyalty gradually and steadily increased and undermined the 
initial sentiment of patrictism.’’ Within a very few weeks there 
was fresh evidence of the seditious motives underlying the 
Nationalist Volunteer movement. This Nationalist movement 
had begun in November, 1913. It was in its inception directed 

uite as much against the Nationalist Party in the House of 
ae Bc as against the British Government. But Mr. 
Redmond succeeded in securing the nomination on the 
governing body of a sufficient number of his own supporters 
to control, as he hoped, the whole movement. He failed 
because the extremists promptly split off and formed a new 
body, subsequently known as the Irish Volunteers. The 
tedmondite section gradually declined, while the seditious 
section steadily increased in importance. Of the character and 
aims of the Irish Volunteers evidence poured in to the Irish 
Government. In October, 1914, the detective department of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police forwarded to the Irish Govern- 
ment notes of speeches made by the Irish Volunteers in which 
the leaders predicted rebellion “in the great fight of Ireland 
against the British Empire.” At the end of 1914 the Inspector- 
Gencral in his annual Report explicitly said: “ The Irish 
Volunteer organization has shown itself to be disloyal, 
seditious, and revolutionary.” In February, 1915, at mectings 
of the Irish Republican Brotherhood in Tyrone it was stated 
that the present crisis afforded an opportunity “ to strike a 
blow for the independence of Ireland.” In County Wexford 


at. the same period placards were posted up calling upon the 
people in the event of an invasion “ to welcome the German 


troops as friends.” 

It is difficult to understand the state of mind of any re- 
eponsible Minister who could ignore such information as this. 
Similar information continued to flow in all through 1915, 
and Mr. Birrell still did nothing. In December, 1915, a 
party of Irish Volunteers engaged upon a route march “ hooted 
and insulted Lieutenant O'Leary, V.C.” In view of this 
complete failure of the Irish Government to deal with the 
situation, the seriousness of which was grasped by every 
well-informed person in Ireland, Lord Midleton exerted 
himself to secure the intervention of the Prime Minister. He 
had an interview with him in January, 1916, and in March 
laid before him a full memorandum, which the Prime 
Minister promised to consider, Meanwhile in February 
the military authorities on their own initiative had 
pointed out to the Irish Government the general danger 
of the situation, “but the warning fell on unheeding 
Summing up, the Commissioners say: “ It does not 


ears.” 


appear to be disputed that the authorities in the spring of 
1916, while believing that the seditious bodies would not 


venture unaided to break into insurrection, were convinced 

that they were prepared to assist a German landing.” 
This brief recital of some of the more im} ortant facts 

recorded in the Report of the Commission is sufficient 

that 

they knew that the Irish rebels were not “ pretending ” 

rebellion, but meant real business, e 


to 
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the Irish Government had had ample warning, and 
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That the Irish Government 
had ample powers, or could have procured from Parliament 





indisputable. Yet Mr. Birrell continued to treat the whole 
matter with cynical] indifference, and the Cabinet continued to 
allow him a free rein for his cynicism. That the late Cabinet 
shares in the responsibility we do not deny, but that respon- 
sibility does not extend to the Unionists who joined the 
Government in 1915. They can quite properly be excused for 
holding that, as the policy of the blind eye had been adopted, 
it was better to go through with it, vicious as it was ger se, 
We cannot therefore arraign the Coalition Government as 
a whole. We shall not even arraign the Liberal section of 
the Ministry. In view of the tremendous character of the 
conflict in which we are now involved to protect our national 
existence, we cannot afford to quarrel with Ministers, eve: 
though they have so grossly neglected their civilian duties, 
And this much we can say in their favour. When tho 
“pretend” Palace of Irish Loyalty tumbled down they 
aid not attempt concealment. They appointed an honest 
Commission, and have given immediate publicity to its plain- 
spoken verdict. 








THE NATIONAL ECONOMY EXHIBITION. 


HILE soldiers are sacrificing their lives all that non-com- 
batants can do is to sacrifice their time and money and 
luxuries. As the writer of an excellent fly-sheet on “ Saving” 
says: “ It has become a question whether the factor of time is now 
with or against the Allies. It is our whole duty to outlast our enemy 
in this race. ‘Saving’ is the one means of doing his or her bis 
that is immediately accessible to every single non-combatant 
member of the community, and by how much this obligation cannot 
be enforced by law, by exactly so much should feelings of honour 
exact it of each individual.” The National Economy Exhibition at 
Knightsbridge, organized under the patronage of Queen Alexandra 
and with the co-operation and inspiration of the United Workers 
and their leader, Mr. C. J. Stewart, the Public Trustee (Publio 
Trustce Office, Kingsway, W.C.), which was open from June 26th to 
July 8th, brought together a remarkable collection of labour-saving 
and time-saving devices, mostly for domestic or personal use. Any 
one who understands the rudiments of economy—an economy which 
time alsosaves money. Money that can be saved without discomfort 
is money saved from unproductivity. It is released for productive 
uses, and therefore for the good of the commonwealth. A con- 
tinuance of expenditure on wasteful and old-fashioned forms of 
labour in order that workers may not be displaced leads ultimately 
to poverty in the whole community. But it is not necessary to 
justify labour-saving devices on high industrial grounds, though 
that could very easily be done. The National Economy Exhibition 
almost refines the question down to the case of those who want to 
dispense with servants, or reduce their number, in or outside private 
houses. Norwill the majority of householderseven have to concern 
themselves with the abstract justice of sending away servants. 
Straitened circumstances have answered that question for then 
by making it impossible for them to pay their servants any longer ; 
or else the servants have answered it by betaking themselves else- 
where. It was impossible to wander about this interesting Exhi- 
bition without feeling that it was a sign of a domestic revolution. 
For many years to come we shall be paying our national debts. 
We shall all be poorer, for a time at all events, even if the commercial 
recovery should be rapid and end in greater prosperity than ever. 
So we are all concerned in maintaining our proper standard of 
comfort on less money than before. This is a solemn duty so far 
as it is not a necessity. But what if the duty should also be a 
fascinating game ? 

The writer cannot disguise his fecling that the solemn duty was 
engulfed in the enjoyment of reconstructing domestic life with the 
help of all the tricks, dodges, inventions, and expedients for living 
more cheaply than before. Andrew Lang used to say that after 
reading a book on how to write English correctly he was almost 
afraid to take a pen in his hand. And the writer, after a couple of 
hours at the Exhibition, felt that if ho were a woman he would be 
afraid to burn coal galore in an obsolete cooking-range after dis- 
covering what can be done with little fuel with the help of the 
latest inventions; afraid to wash up china in the old way; afraid 
to lay hold of an old-fashioned dustpan and brush in the new era of 
cleansing and polishing mops; afraid to throw away clothes when 
any two out-of-fashion garments can be made into one of the very 
latest fashion for a few shillings—in short, afraid to live in the old 
way at all, because a new and better one has been suggested. Most 
of the stall-holders were women, and most of the visitors were also 
women. The revolution will be a women’s revolution. If the 
nation’s industries are accelerated as they will have to be if we are 
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and position will have to apply themselves to domestic economy. 
It is splendidly worth doing. We shall be at war again—com- 
mercial war. Women of brains, let us hope, will no longer be 
seriously brought up to sit about and do nothing. They will release 
women of their own sex to go to the war. The need for women 
“ot the front”? has been proved, as has also their value in the 
industrial fighting line. We cannot go back altogether upon one 
of the great changes of the war. 

Another impression was this. Apart from mechanical inventions, 
which the unmechanical mind must needs treat with ignorant 
respect, the vast majority of dodges and expedients were such as 
any ingenious person might have thought out for himself, and even 
have constructed with a modicum of handiness with tools. No 
doubt hundreds of these ideas have been in use for many years, but 
the value of the Exhibition was that by showing such things in a 
mass it affected the mind with emulation, and to some degree with 
humiliation. ‘‘ Why did I not do these things for myself? Why 
has any woman really believed herself too poor to have this or that 
convenience when she could have made it for herself so easily ?” 
Pious and ingenious appeals to economy as a duty were set on 
several stalls, and these were excellent in themselves. It is a 
sobering thought, of course, that if every man wastes two matches 
a day throughout the year and every woman one match, the price 
of three light cruisers is thrown away. Sobering, too, to reflect that 
if the ten thousand people who visited the Exhibition each saved a 
shilling a week now spent on amusements, the total saving in a year 
among that relatively small number would be £1,500. If only 
there were co-operation in national economy! As it is, we are like 
the numerous fleas which could have pulled the man out of bed if 
only they had combined. But the fleas did not combine, and never 
will; and we must not expect visionary things of our imperfect 
world. The writer believes, then, that the winning card is the 
amusement—the fascination—to every intelligent person of 
organized household economy with the help of labour-saving 
devices. It is a game for people with brains, or at least practical 
ability. Yet hitherto it has been delegated to workers generally 
without brains or imagination. Even the professional heads of the 
domestic service—housekeepers—have never had more than the 
limited range of conscientious N.C.O.’s in the Army. Mrs. J. G. 
Frazer in a little book called First Aid*to the Servantless (Heffer and 
Sons, Cambridge; Is. net) has written amusingly and practically of 
how to conquer our conventionalities. What is the servantless wife to 
dowhen people “call” and she is out? The answer is found in that 
little contrivance already in use outside thousands of flats bearing 
the word “In” or “ Out.” But what if she is out when the trades- 
men come ? The answer is found in a box outside for parcels. The 
householder would have the key, and so would the tradesmen. 
Presumably they could be trusted sufficiently not to take one 
another's parcels. These are only examples. There is a wide field 
for domestic thinking. 

The writer found even more interesting than the model “ servant- 
less flat” at the Exhibition the simple room for a working girl which 
cost only £2 15s. to furnish as combined sleeping and living room 
and kitchen. That was the pre-war cost, which would now be a 
little higher. This room was austere in its simplicity, but very 
pleasant to the eye and restful. The difference between it and an 
ordinary furnished room for hire in a lodging-house with its appalling 
finery was quite startling. The girl by taking an empty room and 
furnishing it herself would save the cost in little more than a year, 
and perhaps in a shorter time. But the awkward fact is that the 
girl’s taste would have to be trained before she saw for herself the 
vast superiority of what is suggested to her. She would foel that 
the neat dressing-table made out of a packing-case was “ mean.” 
Her friends would probably support her. There is plenty for the 
missionary of domestic reorganization todo. Let no one think the 
battle is unworthy of her steel, however fine and sharp the blade. 

The various exhibits pass again through the mind in a somewhat 
disarrayed procession. Here were extraordinary examples of old 
clothes transformed into the fashions of the hour. Any woman 
might safely parade in such gowns without a sense of being shame- 
fully unpatriotic if only she let her secret be known. A boy’s blazer 
vas made out of an old skirt with blue stripes ; a bewitching girl's 
hat, rather expensive-looking, was made out of a man’s discarded 
top-hat. There was a gas-oven which would cook five things at 
once, though the flame was only from a single gas-ring turned half on, 
Here was the “ Interoven”’ which by the movement of two screws 
was transformed from a cooking-range into a cheerful-looking slow- 





combustion grate. Thereby the kitchen became a sitting-room. 
There were delightful examples of carpentry—things with the beauty 
of simple lines, strength and utility, and no meaningless embellish- 
nents—from the girls of Roedean School. Here were all sorts of | 
domestic appliances made out of bits of tin and wire, or even out of | 


hairpins, There were wind-proof leather waistcoats made out of 
old gloves sewn together and covered. No owner of a Rolls-Royce 
could want a more effectual protection. There were hand vacuum 
cleaners, and every sort of mop and brush by which it is now possible 
for women to clean and scrub without breaking their backs. Here 
were Belgian hares, which yield meat more quickly and cheaply 
than other animals, and are reasonably easy to breed from any- 
where ; and there was a nanny-goat whose milk—the best milk for 
children, too—works out at about a penny a quart. 

The idea of having competitions for fresh devices was excellent. 
The Exhibition should be enormously enlarged in future, and become 
truly representative of a new era in domestic economy. It might be 
a movable instructive affair like the Royal Agricultural Show. 





SEEMLINESS, 

S a strong sense of scemliness a virtue? Some people are very 
proud of being without it. They look upon it as nothing 
else than a superficial regard for appearances. Others can nevor 
admire any character in which it does not exist. It is not, of 
course, an easy quality to define, but it has perhaps more to do with 
art than with morals. It might, almost literally, be described as 
a sense of the dramatic, and it has a metaphorical relation to 
harmony. Some men and more women act instinctively in such 
a way as to be “in the picture.” Every situation in life has for 
them some dramatic significance, making call upon every figure 
in the drama to play his part, and to play it, as it were, “ in 
costume.” For a man with this sense of drama there are no 
undress performances. He is always acting, and acting his best. 
He is not necessarily self-conscious; he is conscious always of 

his surroundings. 

Just at present the question what is seemly is brought very much 
home to us all. Public placards and private scruples all suggost 
to us that we should not do many things and that we should do 
others, principally for the sake of seemliness. We ought to be 
content to look shabby, to seem poor, to be disinclined for amuse- 
ment and hardily indifferent to comfort. Many of us disregard 
all these suggestions, though, if we are conscientious people at all, 
we alter our way of life in such a measure as pure reason and lovic 
dictate. Wo feel, perhaps, an inward prompting now and then 
to a more picturesque and showy aititude ; but we regard the inner 
suggestion as sentimental, and the obviously critical looks of tho 
majority of our friends as a mere temptation to hypocrisy. We 
have a sense that in a small way we are enduring persecution, and 
consciousness of our own nobility gives us pleasure. 

As we have said, a regard and a disregard for seemliness are 
The word 


and strive 


very noticeable just now. But crises create nothing. 
was always divided into those who see “ the picture ” 
to be “in the picture,” and those who do not see, or, if they do, 
refuse ali personal effort in connexion with it. We do not thi 
that this dramatic sense has very much to do with education, which 
merely decides its expression. Uneducated women have it very 
In refined oyes they often overact and make themselves 
ridiculous. Tor instance, if a simple woman goes to a funeral, 
she behaves as at a funeral. The.person dead may have been no 
particular friond of hers, and she may even be sufliciently free from 


vividly. 


sorrow to be capable of enjoying a day out; but sho would as soon 
wear her habitual expression sitting in a mourning-coach as she 
would wear her habitual coloured clothes. A snapshot taken of 
her at any moment during the ceremony would reveal its nature 
sy in her nature. This is 





There may not be an ounce of hypoc 
true even though she may squeeze out a few tears, 
funeral as typical of all funerals, as standing for the sad end of 
earthly life, and she acts as one consciously taking part in a tragody. 
Exactly the same determination to be “ in the picture ’’ will be show 
by her in cheerful circumstances. If she goes to a wedding, sho 
will be gay. Ten minutes before starting she may have remarked 
that the couple seem to her ill-assorted, and she doubts whether 
anything but unhappiness is likely to come of their union. Never 
mind; the wedding when she gots to it is a typical wedding, the 
event after which it is permissible to imagine that two people will 
live happy ever after, and she will behave as a spectator at such a 
dawn of bliss should behave. 

There is no doubt that what we might call public domestic events 
—births, marriages, and deaths among the great and among tho 
smaller Royalties—count for much more among the uneducated 
than among the cultivated. A crude but very vital senso of the 
dramatic inspires them with real omotion. The troubles of prorni- 
plored by those who never 
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nent persons are ofien very genuinely di 
enjoyed any intercourse with them whatever. Have we not all 
marvelled sometimes as we have heard a working woman speak 


with bated breath of some sad occurrence in another sphere of life 
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To her the great lady's sorrow or the great man’s loss typifies | substitute. Perhaps it is impossible, but it would help if people south of 


the sorrows and losses to which flesh is heir. A tragedy is 
unfolded before her, and she instinctively attunes her thoughts 
to it. ‘‘ The snobbishness of the English world!” exclaims some 
one who has no dramatic sense. Why doesn’t the woman say: 
“What is all that to me?” There aro a few who do say it, but 
if we come to know them we shall see that their matter-of-fact 
attitude has more in it of limited sympathy than of noble inde- 
pendence. 

Among the critical, men and women have other ways of pvtting 
themselves “in the picture” and other ways of refusing to do so. 
All the same, we all know how proud some of us are of our own 
emotional independence. We are inclined to think that the higher 
one goes socially the less is the dramatic faculty we are discussing 
developed. Not, as we have said, that education destroys it. 
There is, however, a sense of distinction which is very apt to militate 
against it. If we see some one behaving in a blatantly conspicuous 
manner without a sign of even the false modesty of self-conscious- 
ness, or hear men or women talking loudly about those whom they 
find themsclves among, they are probably people of what we call 
distinction. To perceive to the full the drama of life we must 
identify ourselves with a troupe, so to speak. On the stage of 
reality it is not the lookers-on who see most of the game. On the 
other hand, one must remember that this very sympathetic regard 
for “* seemliness ” has some very serious drawbacks, It often leads 
men astray like sheep. It cannot go with that complete indifference 
to the thoughts and actions of the crowd which is such a highly 
unsympathetic, and yet sometimes such an invaluable, peculiarity. 
The picture ought to be spoiled sometimes and the dramatic situation 
wholly disregarded. We ought—metaphorically speaking—occa- 
sionally to laugh at a funeral, weep at a wedding, defy all manner 
of dignities and brawl in church; but we ought never to do any 
of these things for the sake of doing them. Almost all assertions 
of independence for its own seke are nothing but childish exhibi- 
tions of temper. A want of the dramatic sense lies at the bottom 
of all that can be correctly called bad taste; but it does not do 
to forget that there are situations where taste becomes a hampering 
triviality. 

A long dissertation might be written upon the use of the word 
“childish.” It is used to describe actions and talk and attitudes 
of mind which are very little typical of children. Children have 
of course an immense sense of the dramatic. On the other hand, 
they cannot grasp the meaning of the scenes in which they find 
themselves in the grown-up world. That is why their society is 
sometimes so great a refreshment and sometimes so great a fatigue. 
They live in another world, and they will take a sympathetic person 
into it with them; but sometimes he, or even she, is very much 
bored by the trip. On the whole, however, pleasure prevails. 
We do not want children to enter into the joys and sorrows of the 
real play. We laugh as they strut across the scene, refusing all 
prompting, intent upon their own improvisations, But grown-up 
people ought to take the business of life, and even the “‘ business ” 
of life's stage, more seriously. Tho childishness of children is 
generally fascinating, and now and then irritating. The puerility 
of grown-up people is always irritating, though occasionally it may 
have a certain charm and a certain value. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 








ENGLISH OR BRITISH ? 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
£in,—I.read with interest the article in your issue of June 24th on 
the vexed question of “ British or English?” and I made what I 
thought was a firm resolution that nothing would induce me to write 
a letter on the subject. Some of the correspondence in your issue of 
last Saturday has broken down that resolution, but I am doubtful 
whether any really useful purpose will be served, because the difficulties 
are undoubted and feeling is apt to be increased rather than stilled 
by discussion. The position of Scotland and its honour were saved 
by the terms of the Treaty of Union, and so long as those terms are 
that everything else may be regarded as of less importance. It must 
surcly be obvious to every one that the expressions “ English” language 
and “English” literature are absolutely correct. 
English, and we Scottish people try to speak it to the best of our ability. 
The literature is in the English language, and it seems to my humble 
judgment right to describe it as English literature. The Scottish 
people are proud of their share in contributing to it. But the word 


“ Frgland” does not, and cannot, be made to apply to the island | 2 
| part of the country I know best—Aberdeen and Aberdeenshire. Aber- 


as a whole in which we live, nor are the inhabitants properly described 
as “ English.” Any use of these words in the sense of applying them 
to more than they actually connote is wrong and improper. 


difficulty arises, as you justly point out, in devising an adequate 


The language is | 
Englishman is weleome to poke fun at them, and it does not reaily 


| 
| 





the Tweed were more careful than they are. Not long ago, as Chancellor 
of the University of St. Andrews, I was asked to sign a document on 
behalf of the “ English Universities.” I ventured to point out that 
St. Andrews is not in England, and to suggest that the term used should 
be “ British.” I was told that the thing had gone too far for this change 
to be made, and I was left with the alternative of signing or of seeing 
the University unrepresented. As a matter of course I refused to ba 
a party to the signature. Once, thinking to be very civil, a distinguished 


Englishman told me he had had a very happy holiday, the last ten 


days of which he had spent in Edinburgh, which, he went on to say, 
“he had always regarded as the most beautiful city in England.” 

I value my Spectator, and read it regularly, and I am not conscious of 
going too far when I say that during the last six months I do not think that 
in a single week I have failed to find the words “ England” and “ English ” 
used where they were intended to describe things which are not 
exclusively English. I refer you to p. 772 of the issue of June 24th, 
and even last Saturday you slip incautiously into the same mistake. 
In the first column on p. 5 you say the Greek nation “ rejected a Russian 
ruler, and chose almost unanimously Prince Alfred of England.” Now, 
Prince Alfred was the son of the Sovereign of the United Kingdom, 
he was in no sense specially English, and as a matter of fact was created 
Duke of Edinburgh. In the next column you refer to the “ real passion 
of Englishmen for Greck independence,” and a few lines lower down: 
“* No Englishman is under any temptation to make light of the perplexing 
considerations ...” It is quite possible, of course, that in these two 
cases you may mean to refer only to Fnglishmen, but I do not think 
it was so, and anyhow representative Scotsmen and representative 
Irishmen might well feel aggrieved at being excluded from the reference. 
I do not wish to be misunderstood. ‘* An Englishman ” is a proud title 
for those who are qualified to bear it. Those of us who are not qualified 
to be so described are not jealous of those who are, but we strongly 
object to being included in a description to which we have no right 
and to which we do not aspire. There is much that is good in the letter 
signed by Mr. Copplestone, and, as representing the point of view of an 
Englishman, it is both interesting and instructive to a Scotsman like 
myself; but the letter is, in my opinion, spoilt by the paragraph with 
which it concludes, That paragraph seems to me so silly and so offensive 
that I wonder how any man could have written it, as part of a discussion 
of the kind.—I am, Sir, &c., BaLrour o¥ BURLEIGH. 

47 Cadogan Square, S.W. 

{Lord Balfour writes with so much tact and good temper as well as 
British doggedness that it is imposeible not to feel disarmed by his 
letter. We hazard the doubt, however, whether he is technically 
right in accusing us of a misuse of words in speaking of ‘* Prince Alfred 
of England.” We have always understood that the Princes of tho 
Blood are properly described as “of England.” That is certainly 
the Continental practice, but of course it may be wreng. Did not 
Charles Greville write a pamphlet in the “ fifties’ on the proper titics 
and also on the surname, if any, of our Royal family ?—Ep. Spectator] 

{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SpECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—To the majority of the Scottish people, according to Mr. Bennet 
Copplestone, “the war is quite literally one between Scotland and 
Germany ” (Spectator, July Ist). If this is the effect of “ localism,” 
“ provincialism,” and “ clannishness,” what admirable qualities those 
must be! How much would some doubters among us not give (I do 
not share the doubt) if with equal confidence they could say of another 
part of the United Kingdom that, to the majority of its people, 
the war was “quite literally one between Jreland and Germany ” ? 
Personally, I should be slow to sneer at the “dear things” and the 
“poor dears,” whether in Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, whose local 
patriotism inspired them to such a clear, true, and heroic vision of 
their part in a war which has brought so much calamity to other smail 
nations. Let me add that I am glad to believe that to the majority 
of the people of England, also, the war is “quite literally” one between 
their country and Germany, and that I should be surprised to hear 
that Russia, France, or Italy grudged the English people so proud 


and essentially just a localism.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Jean S. Dryspacp. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SrecraTor.”] 

Sin,—The whole tono of Mr. Copplestone’s letter, endorsed as it is by 
your own note, is so false and misleading that I hope, with your woll- 
known fairness, you will allow mo to protest against it. Perhaps I 


| . . . x 
carried honourably into practice in official matters it seems to me | have some claim to do so because I have lived some years in England 


and because I happen to be a Scotch journalist who is a temporary 
Of course woe have our foibles, 


soldier at present sorving in England. 
Mr. Copplestone or any other 


and wo do not seck to deny them. 


matter how patronizing or condescending he chooses to be. These 
are points of taste. As to facts, I think the whole of Mr. Copplestone’s 
argument is built on the false premiss thet the Scotch are “a quite 
remarkably stay-at-home people.” That is simply not true of the 


| donians have travelled and have connexions all over the world to a 


The | 


The 


degree quite remarkably ¢dispreportionato to their numbers. 
result is that their localism is leavened by a knowledge of men and 
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affairs which knocks the bottom out of any charge of provincialism, 
The Scotch system of education has for long been the envy of English 
educationists. I can remember how frequently this was admitted 
in tho House of Commons debates on the 1202 Act. The ordinary 
Scotch working man is much better educated than the ordinary English 
working man. That assertion may he contradicted, but I should 
like to see a test arranged, and I should bave no fear as to the result. 
The fanciful picture which Mr. Copplestone paints of the Scotch local 
Press is simply unrecognizable, end, in any case, what about the pro- 
vincialism of the English local Press? Scotchmen have their indi- 
viduality, and that is why we prefer not (“ hate,” if you like) to be 
lumped in with the English—I am, Sr, &c., 

Ripon. Epwarp W. Wart. 
[To tHe Eprtor oF Tag “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—I do not wish to take part in the controversy in your columns 
as to the usage of the words “ British” and “ English” respectively. 
You stated, as it seemed to me, the whole matter very clearly and 
with perfect fairness in your article appearing on June 24th. Will 
you permit me, however, to call attention to a kindred point? Of 
Jate years in many newspapers the word “ Pritain” has been eub- 
stituted for “ Great Britain.” This is a clear violation of the terms 
of the Treaty of Union of 1707, which provided that the joint kingdom 
then created should be called Great Britain. In the Act of Union of 
1800 the same expression was maintained, and the Act provided that 
the extended kingdom should be called the United Kingdom of Creat 
Britain and Ireland. Consequently the word “ Britain” has no legal 
authority, nor has it any definite meaning. Some people seem to use 
jt as a synonym for the British Empire, but that use is negatived by 
the practice of Australians. Mr. Hughes, for example, the other day 
spoke of “ Britain and the overseas Dominions.” Apparently he 
meant to use the word to designate the United Kingdom. But Mr. 
Redmond, I notice, speaks of “ Britainand Ireland.” I doubt whether 
eny Irishman thinks of Irclund as part of “ Britain.” Therefore in 
effect tho word “ Britain” is merely a substitute for the legal phrase 
“Great Britain,” and it scems to me on every ground objectionable 
that this substitute should be employed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gray's Inn. Harotp Cox. 

[We cannot publish any further letters on this subject.—Ep. Spectator.] 





PLAUTUS ON THE WAR. 
{To tur Eprror or Tag ™ SPecTaTor.”’] 
Sm,—Having made a collection of dicta which might conceivably have 
been written in view of the war, I have found none more true to our 
conduct of it than Palaestrio’s principles of strategy :— 
*Coge in obsidium perduelles, nostris pracsidium para 
Interclude commecatum inimicis, tibi moeni viam, 
Qua cibatus commeatusque ad to et legiones tuas 


Tuto possit pervenire. —Plaut., Mil. Glor., 222. 
An exact forecast of the “ blockade” of Germany and our naval transport! 
H. C. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





SAVE OR SERVE THE STATE. 

{To THe Epirok or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—In a paragraph in “ News of tho Week” in your last issue you 
say: “ As Pope said, the Cavendishes care not to be great except to 
serve and save the State.” I never saw these lines except in Tennyson’s 
“ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” where they occur (not 
quite as you have them) as follows :— 

“ Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great 

But as he saves or serves the State.” 
Did Tennyson quote from Pope as ho did from Dante? I have often 
wondered at the fact that, so far as I have seen, Tennyson's fine ode 
has not been remembered in connexion with the death of Lord Kitchener, 
to whom I should have thought many of its lines applied. Is it so 
little known ?—I om, Sir, &c., Acnes M. Carcuroon 

1 Lingards R Lewisham, S.E. 





FOOTMEN AFTER THE WAR. 
{To THe Eprron or Tas “ Srrcraron.”] 
Sir,—Tho Bishop of London the other week in a speech said he hoped 
that after the war men would not return to such occupations as drapers’ 
assistants or footmen in large houses. The drapers’ assistants have 
defended themselves in their trade journal. A well-known journalist 
wrote an articlo, “‘ What is a Man’s Work?” prompted by the Bishop’s 
remarks, in one of the leading daily papers. The writer confessed he 
knew little of footmen, and showed little sympathy with them in the 
first paragraph or two, though on the whole he defended both classes 
against the Bishop, but more particularly the shop assistants. I had 
hoped to answer him in the same paper, but my letter was judged too 
late, or not of sufficient interest to the paper’s democratic readers. I 
spent ten years in household service as hall-boy and footman, and have 
since worked at a trade which I acquired on the savings of those first 
four years before I was seventeen. I am a Trade Unionist, and have 
worked with men of several trades in large works, from all over England, 
but nothing has caused me to regret those years spent as a manservant 
or to think the calling unmanly. We lived well, worked hard, received 





good wages, and had endless opportunities of recreation and interest, 
As in many other callings, the average person only sees tho “sho wy 
side” of the life. Hand-rubbing plate is a very m anual task, and 60 ars 
also carrying coals, cleaning windows, and many other jobs. Surely 
the qualities needed for a good servant are the same qualities which 
form the bedrock of much of the Bishop's teaching. Many officers 
would acknowledge the discipline of a manservant to be’an assct in a 
platoon. Following the example of their employers, all classes of mcn- 
servants have answered splendidly to their country’s call. Unfortu: 
nately the writer was rejected in the early part of the war. You, Sir, 
struck the right note seven years ago when in a forcible article in ths 
Spectator you compared the average Englishman and German, and 
advocated a “ New Way of Life” to mect the peril you rightly believed 
to be before us. Would that we had all taken it more to heart! The 
changes we need are individually and universally not confined to our 
occupations, whatever they are.—I am, Sir, &c., A Comraps. 

[We feel sure the Bishop of London did not mean to speak harslily 
of footmen as a class, even if he considered it an act of self- indulgence 
to employ them. For ourselves, we have again and again protested 
against the gross injustice of snecring at menservants. Their work 
is useful as well as very hard, and to speak as if it were degrading to 
their manhood is preposterous rubbish. Of their gallantry there can 
be no question. The percentage of menservants who voluntarily joined 
the colours is probably highcr than that in any other calling.—Ip. 
Spec tator.] 





THE MEDIAEVAL TITHE BARN AT BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 
(To THE Epiror.or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sm,—You were good enough last year to notice the effort being mad 
by the Wilts Archaeological Society to avert tho collapse of the root 
of this Mediaeval Tithe Barn. The building has been mado over 
without payment by the late owner, Sir Charles P. Hobhouse, Bart., 
to tho Society on condition that the necessary repairs are promptly 
carried out, so that the barn may be preserved as an ancient mcnumont, 
Had the Society not accepted the responsibility, the barn might have 
been pulled down to prevent its falling. Mr. Harold Brakspear, 
¥.S.A., was asked to report on its condition. His report showed that 
the repair of the roof and one of the porches, together with other essential 
repairs, was & mattor of most urgent necessity. The massive timbers of 
tho roof, which dates back to the t'moe of Edward III., were in places 
where they were bedded in the wal! little more than shells. Some of 
these have boen ropaired, and the whole of the stone tiles where neces- 
sary have been relaid; but tho funds at the disposal of the Society 
are nearly exhausted, and it is imperative that the remaining timbers 
of the roof should be at once taken in hand, or a perticn now shored up 
may at any time fall. Two of the large couples, indeed, require renewing, 
but this would need an outlay of about £100 on each; so that it is 
feared they must be propped up and temporarily repaired only. About 
£350 has been contributed, and £80 more is needed before the barn 
can be considered out of danger, while a further £200 would be neeced 
for renewing the couples referred to. In Mr. Brakspear’s hands the 
public may be assured of most conservative treatment, and Mr. Brak- 
spear is giving his services voluntarily. I shall be glad to send photos 
of the exterior and interior of this interesting building to any who will 
assist in its repair. Donations may be paid into tho “ Barton Barn 
Account,” Lloyds Bank, Bradford-on-Avon, or will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atrrep W. 
Belcombe Court, Bradford-on aocolyg 
[We trust that some of our American readers who love all that belongs 
to the old life of England may feel inclined to further this most worthy 
object. Tho tithe barns are priceless posscssions.—Ep. Spectator.) 


- Burper, F.S.A., Treasurer. 





BIRDS IN NETS. 
{To THE Epi7oR Or THE “ SrecTaToR.”’] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to suggest to the b'rd-lovers among your 
readers that during the summer season they should make a point of 
periodically visiting their fruit nets, and so ensure that such of our 
songsters as may have been caught there may not dic a slow death by 
hunger and thirst? It is no uncommon thing to find the dead body of 
a bird entangled among the meshes of a strawberry net, and ono does 
not like to think of the lingering death by which the thief has atoned 
for his vory natural greediness.—I am, Sir, &c., Zz. 





“VERDUN TO THE VOSGES.” 

{To tae EpiTton oF THE “ SpProTaTor.”] 
Sir,—The reviewer of Verdun to the Vosges, by Gerald Campboll, in 
your issue of June 24th, states that the fact is new to him that at the 
critical days before the war the French outposts were withdrawn ten 
kilometres from the frontior. He cannot have read No. 134 of the 
British Blue Book—telegram from Sir F. Bertie to Sir Edward Grey, 
August Ist, 1914.—I am, Sir, &c., , a 





“CONSCIENCE AND CHRIST.” 
{To THe Epiton OF THR ™~ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—In the interesting review in your last ‘ssue of Conscience and 
Christ occurs the sentence; ‘There is a whole side of life upon which 
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our Lord nover touched, ‘ Knowledge and the contemplation of Beauty,’ ” 
&c. Surely there is one instance—and there may be others unrecorded— 
of our Blessed Lord’s appreciation of natural beauty, His enthusiastic 
admiration for the lilies of the field.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lismullen, Wimbledon Park. Euren C. Tarr. 





WOMEN AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
{To THe Eprror or Tre “ SPECTATOR.”’) 


Srr,—It is understood that it is found impossible to release from their 
present duties in Government offices men of military age who wish to 
go on active sorvico, but cannot be spared from the posts which they 
now hold on account of their specialized experience. We may point 
eut that this difficulty would have been much less at the present timo 
if it had been the practice during recent years to appoint a larger number 
of qualified women to responsible posts in the Civil Service. The Royal 
Commission on tho Civil Service, some months before the war, recom- 
mended an increased admission of women into all grades of the Civil 
Service. Had this recommendation been carried out, the difficulty, 
which doubtless exists, of getting unaccustomed women to do the 
work of experienced men would now be much less. The needs of the 
country more and more demand the services of trained women, paid 
at the same rate as the men from whom the services are required. A 
emall group of men and women are now forming a Committce with 
the object of urging upon the Ministry the desirability of carrying out 
the recommendations of the Commission, not at haphazard, but upon a 
elear and reasoned plan, so that it may serve as an object-leason to the 
rest of tho country. Persons interested in tho aims of tho new Com- 
mittee and ready to assist its efforts are invited to communicate with 
Miss F. V. M. Taylor, 7 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Lucy Deane Srreatrierp; VI0LeET MarkHAM; 
EvizaBetH Hatpane; Mituicent Fawcett; CLEMEN- 
trxa Brack; Hupert M. Sournwark; Murr Mao- 
KENZIE; Micuarn SADLER; GranamM WALLAS. 


Women’s Industrial Council, 7 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
{To THE EpiroR oy THe “ Srectator.”) 


§1r,—I hope that your readers who have so often helped the Women’s 
Holiday Fund in past years will not forsake it now aie, owing to the 
overwhelming valle'on everybody’s purse, our work has shrunk to very 
small dimensions, although in some ways it is more than ever needed 
to meet the calls of shattered nerves and anxious lives. While subscrip- 
tions have fallen off, the price of food and lodging has rison largely. 
We can only hope to send away five hundred women this summer ; 
and even the comparatively small expense entailed by that number can 
only be met if generous help is forthcoming. I would more especially 
plead for those women who, being only indirectly affected by the war, 
ere not eligible for pensions or grants, and who from various circum- 
stances are unable to take up the remunerative employments which 
secure good weekly payments to their more fortunate sisters. In our 
enthusiasm for and gratitude towards the men who are daily dying for 
us, and for whose families we feel we cannot do too much, we may, 
perhaps, forget that there are numbers of women, quite as worthy of 
assistance, who are just now in the backwaters of life, and apt to be 
passed by and overlooked by those who se interests are in the rushing 
stream. Wo must try and remember that there is more need than ever 
in these sad days to build up the health and cheer the spirits of the 
mothers to whose children we look for the future of our race.—I am, 
Bir, &c., Heten A. Pownaty (Vice-Chairman W.H.F.). 

Donations will be gratefully acknowledged by Miss Crawford, Secre- 
tary, W.H.F., 76 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road; or by Mrs. 
Frank Pownall, 7F Bickenhall Mansions, W. 





THE OSSIAN BOOK CLUB (BRAILLE). 
{To THE EpiToR or THE “ SPECTATOR.) 


&1r,—May wo intrude on your valuable space to correct an impression 
that seems to have got abroad with respect to the “‘ Ossian Book 
Club” ? Those responsible for its existence are not appealing to the 

ublic for any monctary support, nor do they wish to compete or 

terfero with the work done “ any other existing library or institu- 
This little lending library, which is free to its readers, is not a 
Its inception is due to the fact that certain 
books “ off the track,” as it wero, of general reading had been desired 
by @ blinded gentleman formerly in His Majesty’s Forces. This led 
to several frionds making further inquiry and finding how greatly 
they might contribute to the intorest of the educated blind men who 
can appreciate what makes some call on their higher imaginative 
faculties ; also, how much those of a less “ mystical” turn of mind enjoy 
small works of a distinctly “literary flavour.” We do not desire 
to advertiso, and we shall never have a numerous stock, for we wish 
emphatically to place quality before quantity, yet any blinded reader 
in town or country will be equally welcome to borrow, be he “ Peer 
or peasant,” soldier, sailor, or civilian.—Trusting you may kindly 
find space for this apologia pro vita nostra, wo are, Sir, &o., 

Tue Hon. Secs. 
O.B.C. (Braille), 4 Coleherne Terrace, Earl's Court. 


tion. 
“ charitable ’’ concern. 








THE “SPECTATOR” AND BASE HOSPITALS ABROAD. 
We have received for the above Fund the sum of 2s. 6d. from Mrs. 
Bamford. 








NOTICE.-—-When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “* Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 


instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the E‘itor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view iz considered of sufficient interest and 
emportance to warrant publication, 





PREPARATION FOR PEACE. 
Tae following statement is communicated to the Editor of the 
Spectator by the War Tensions, &c., Statutory Committee :— 

“ Referring to the leading article of July let, it is impossible at this 
stage to submit a complete programme of preparation. But the 
machinery is ready, and the main lines upon which help is to be extended 
to disabled soldiers and sailors, together with arrangements for their 
training, are laid down. Out of fifty local Committees to be appointed 
in the English counties under the Act, forty-seven have sent in schemes 
that have been approved. Among county boroughs the figures are 
seventy-six out of seventy-nine; and fifteen out of seventeen boroughs 
(with a population over fifty thousand) have reached this stage. With 
goodwill and patriotic feelmg the voluntary Societies have agreed to 
carry on during the transition period, the funds coming from the Statu- 
tory Committee. To supplement separation allowances during the 
coming six wecks already £105,000 has been disbursed. In the matter 
of disablement, preparations are in an advanced stage, and a Special 
Disablements Committee is at work. The Labour Exchanges com- 
municate with every man on discharge, so that in cases of partial 
disablement a man, even though he has lost a limb, may find 
employment. 

In view of the fact that many of the rank-and-file were unskilled 
in any trade before the war, training is important. The Committce 
find that already men are induced to attend classes in commercial 
subjects, in carpentry, and in electrical work, both at Roehampton 
Hospital, and on discharge at the Regent Street Polytechnic. Tho 
Carpenters’ Company and the Cordwainers’ Technical College havo 
started special classes. In the case of men who live elsewhere, arrange- 
ments have been made for maintenance grants so that they can attend. 
Gradually Directors of provincial Technical Institutes and Colleges 
are coming into the work, and it can be said that the machinery is 
keeping pace with the growing need. Dr. Garnett has prepared a 
memorandum on technical instruction, and the Committce has beforo 
it schemes for workchop training. Lord Roberts’s Workshops mect 
certain classes of cases. 

The Committce is in touch with the Board of Agriculture with a 
view to the reservation of certain places in the Government colonics 
for disabled soldiers; and the Committee has conferred with the War 
Office regarding training before discharge, but it is more important 
that employers should train men for the work of their own factories. 
Chambers of Commerce are being asked to circularize their members 
so that even more employers may undertake to employ partially dis- 
abled men. The Trade Unions are taking their part in the case of 
their own members, and the railway companies, the Post Office, andl 
many other employers are carrying out their pledges to reinstate their 
men. Where a man is unsuited to his old work, a new job is found 
for him at a rate of payment that does not impinge upon his pension. 

Briefly, it may be said that ‘ the definite principles are laid down,’ 
as demanded in your leading article. Already more than thirty-five 
thoueend are in receipt of temporary pensions; and, as you say, this 
class (the disabled) may amount to three times the number. Tho 
public may rest assured that there will be well-considered individual 
attention to each case; that men capable of a useful if somewhat 
restricted life will not be dumped into institutions. The first necessity 
is that the local Committces throughout the country should get to work 
to clothe the skeleton. They must be in close touch with the local 
employers, the local Trade Unions, the Labour Exchanges, the Tech- 
nical Institutes and claeses, and in the counties the various Agricultural 
Colleges and Institutes, On the energy of the new local Committees 
the Statutory Committee’s schemes must depend. It is unfortunate 
that local authorities have been slow in forming Committees. Much 
has had to be done to get representation of employers and Trade Unions; 
but they are now being formed, and the ground is being prepared to 
carry out very many of the admirable suggestions made in your leading 
article and the letter of your correspondent.” 








POETRY. 


THE CHOOSERS. 
On ye! Fragile and tremulous 
Haunters of the deep glades! 
Shall I see ye again, 
Parting the leaves of beech and aspen 
Ere ye slip through ? 





Men have said unto me: 

These are but flying lights and shadows ; 

Light on the beech boles, clouds shadowing the corn-fields; 
The wind in the flame of birches in autumn, 

Wind shadowing the clear pools. 

But ye cried, laughing, down the wind: 

Men are but shadows, but a vain breath, 


So, here, cometh unto me 

That cry from the rejoicing air: 

Men are but shadows! And prone about me 
I see them, hushed and sleeping in the hut, 
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Made solemn and holy by the night, 
In the dead light o’ the moon; . 
Shadowy, swathed in their blankets, 

As sleep in hewn, sepulchral caves, 
Egypt’s and Asia’s Kings ; 

While between them are the footsteps 

Of glittering presences, who say: Lo, one 
To be a sword upon my thigh! 

And the sleepers stir restlessly, murmuring, 
As between them pass 

The bright-mailed choosers of the dead. 


Shall I sce ye again, oh, flying rout 

O’ the forest-haunters, while I couch silent 
In a wet brake o’ blossom, 

Dark ivy wreathing your whiteness, 

Ere I am torn from the scabbard ? 

(Lo, one 

To be a sword upon my thigh !) 


Knowing no longer that earth 
Lieth in the dews, shining and sacred. 
FrepDERIC MANNING, 


BOOKS. 


—_——»—— 
LAFAYETTE.* 

Mr. Hitatre Bexoc has given to the world a few graphic sketches 
of some of the most important events which oc-urred during the period 
when the old French Monarchy was in its death-throes. Of these, 
perhaps the most interesting is the essay entitled “The Réle of 
Lafayette,” the “Scipio Americanu;” of Carlyle’s philosophical 
thapsody, which he termed a history. The biographies of many of 
the actors in the great Revolutionary drama are more replete with 
stirring episodes than that of Lafayette. To the political student, 
none is more instructive. For this man, born to rank and affluence, 
and endowed with an intellectual and moral equipment superior to 
that of the majority of his fellow-men, held for a brief moment the 
destinies of France, and with them those of Europe, in the hollow of 
his hand. He might have been a Caesar, a Cromwell, or a Napoleon. 
le elected to be an unsuccessful Monck. His failure was complete. 
The life, begun under omens which pointed to the achievement of 
a world-famous reputation, was, in Mr. Belloc’s phrase, “ sterile.” 
Posterity, indeed, has almost forgotten the sole act which might have 
enabled his memory to survive. He gave his countrymen the banner 
under which the troops of France were destined to march through the 
streets of every capital of Continental Europe, and which now (June, 
1916) waves defiance to an arrogant foe over the battered and blood- 
stained ramparts of Verdun. He invented the Tricolor, but he was 
eventually false to his own colours. On the Restoration, he donned that 
white cockade attachment to which, and to all that it symbolized, lost 
the last of the true Bourbons a chance of again sitting on the throne 








of his ancestors. 

The main facts connected with Lafayette’s career admit of being 
very briefly summarized. In s> far as his inherited instincts and 
family associations were concerned, his tendencies should have been 
ultra-monarchical. He was an hereditary Marquis. He came of a 
Royalist stock, and at the carly age of seventeen he chose a child-wife 
from the most typically Royalist family in France. Her grandmother, 
mother, and sister were amongst the earliest victims of what Robespierre 
ealled “the holy guillotine.” She herself narrowly escaped the same 
fate. The family name was in itself almost sufficient to ensure con- 
demnation at the hands of any Revolutionary tribunal, It was 
De Noailles. M. Chérest, however, in his Chule de [Ancien Régime, 
has very truly pointed out that “& cette époque [1787), le pouvoir 
absolun’avait nulle part d’adversaires plus ardents que parmi les membres 
de la noblesse.”” Amongst those who had not taken to heart the truth 
of the statement that the gods deprive of their senses those whom they 
intend to destroy, one of the most able, and also the most earnest, 
was young Lafayette. The sound of the cannon on the other side cf 
the Atlantic awoke all his youthful enthusiasm for the Republican cause, 
At the instance of Silas Deane, he was made a General in the American 
Army at the age of nineteen. He was well received by Washington, 
who had the wisdom to see that, although the sympathy of many of 
his French coadjutors was due more to hatred of England than to 
love of America, the Republicanism of Lafayette was genuine and dis- 
interested. After a respectable but not highly brilliant military career 
in America, he returned to France to become the “ Idol of the Nation.” 
Sir George Trevelyan, in his history of the American Revolution, says 
that Lafayette “ surrendered himself to the whirlwind of applause and 
to the demonstrations of enthusiastic affection, which greeted his 
appearance in Parisian society.” Moreover, he was “ kissed by all 
the ladies.” 

When the early mutterings of the Revolution began to be heard, 
Lafayette did not hesitate for a moment as to the course he would 
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adopt. He urged on the King the convocation of the States-General, of 
which body he was elected a member. He became Vice-President of the 
National Assembly, and was chosen by acclamation to be the commander 
of the National Guard, which played an important part in French history 
up to the time when the Revolution assumed a decisively military 
character. He, of course, incurred the undying hate of that very 
courageous but extremely unwise lady, Marie Antoinette, who regarded 
him as a traitor to his King and to his order. “ Better,” she said, 
* to die than to allow ourselves to be saved by Lafayette and the Consti- 
tutionalists.”” Then, the reaction, which was almost inevitable in the 
case of a man of Lafayette’s temperament and training, set in. He 
was alarmed and disgusted at the violence and lawlessness of the 
Jacobins, whom he eventually denounced in a famous letter to tho 
National Assembly. But even before this happened, power had slipped 
from his hands. The turning-point in his career came in June, 1791, 
when the chivalrous and love-stricken Swedish Count Fersen organized 
the abortive flight of the King and Queen. On the one hand, the fact 
that, in spite of all the precautions which had been taken, the Royal 
party were able to leave Paris, incited the suspicions of the Jacobins, 
who thought that Lafayette had connived at their escape. On 
the other hand, the part he took in the recapture, although in reality 
his efforts were very perfunctory, rendered him odious to the Royalists. 
When, on the return from Varennes, it became Lafayette’s duty to 
demand the keys of the Palace, Marie Antoinette, with true feminine 
impetuosity, flung them in his face. From that time forth, Mr. Bellos 
says, “ despite all his ideals, he was merged with the privileged and the 
few in the eyes of his countrymen.” No long period was to elapso 
before the separation became complete. When, while incommand of the 
armies destined to oppose the advance of the Duke of Brunswick, ho 
heard of what had happened on the Tenth of August—the eventful day 
on which the French Monarchy finally foundered—he saw that the cause 
of Constitutionalism, which was the corner-stone of his political faith, 
was doomed. He had to decide what to do, and the decision was 
characteristic of his hypercritical mind. His conscience forbade 
him to throw in his lot with Robespierre. It equally forbade him 
to join the émigrés. So he resolved to fly the country with the object 
of eventually reaching America. He was, however, arrested, and, after 
languishing for six years in an Austrian prison, obtained his release, 
in 1797, as one of the conditions of the Treaty of Campo Formic. 
Napoleon, ever anxious to rally to his side the members of the old 
French nobility, wished to appoint him Ambassador in America, and 
subsequently invited him to take a seat in the Senate. His troublesome 
conscience obliged him to decline both offers. “ If,” he said, “ Buona- 
parte will serve the cause of Liberty I would serve him with devotion, 
but I would not serve or associate myself with an arbitrary government,” 
Views of this description were naturally displeasing to the autocratic 
mind. It is not, therefore, surprising that in his memoirs written 
at St. Helena Napoleon denounced Lafayette. “He was a man 
of no ability either in civil or military life; his understanding was 
confined to narrow bounds; his character was full of dissimulation, 
and swayed by vague ideas of liberty, which, in him, were undefined 
and ill-digested.” 

The reason why Lafayette’s career is so instructive is that it affords 
one of the best examples recorded in history of what must always occur 
when a man of marked capacity, animated by the best intentions, and, 
in this case, endowed with a high degree of courage, is, by a cruel fate, 
placed in a position for which he is totally unfit. He had, Mr. Belloc 
truly says, “‘an unswerving determination to do what his conscience 
dictated.” Unfortunately, his conscience invariably dictated to him 
the adoption of measures which would have been very suitable if the ship 


" of State had merely had to weather a moderate gale, but were altogether 


valueless in the face of a hurricane. He wholly misunderstood both the 
Royalists and the Revolut‘onists. Himself a freethinker, he was not 
alive to the fact that the Civil Constitution of the clergy stirred Conserva- 
tive France to its depths; whilst to Revolutionary France, in the placo 
of ‘the drastic reforms for which it clamoured, h2 offered the feeble 
anodyne of a bourgeois Constitution. He allowed himself to be blinded 
by what Mr. Belloc irreverently, but not incorrectly, calls ‘ Parlia- 
mentary sawdust.’ Robespierre’s keen-eyed and ruthless logic led 
him to take more accurate stock of the true situation, “ The Parliament 
will not save the nation,” he said; “the nation must save itself.” 
Lafayette could not rise to the occasion. He dallied with a situation 
which called for decisive action. His political conduct throughout his 
career is open to the criticism which the seventeenth-century Royalist 
Marquis, who was hung in the Grassmarket at Edinburgh, applied to a 
diffident lover :— 
**He cither fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.” 

The natural result was that he was execrated by his contemporaries of 
all shades of political opinion. Neither has he fared much better at tho 
hands of posterity Carlyle, who was at times wont to pronounce very 
shallow ex cathedra judgments with an air of imposing profundity, wrote 
of Lafayette, which Mr. Belloc thinks is “ amoag 
the worst features of his great study.” 

Yet, in spite of ali these scathing criticisms, few individuals, and still 
sition to cast the first stone 
Amongst both individuals 


“a pale caricature Aj 


fewer communities of men, are 
at this halt ng politician of the Revolution 
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and nations, failure to sce the real import of current events is the rule. 
An appreciation of their true significance is the exception. Lafayettes 
abound in contemporary politics With few exceptions, the whole 
British nation is responsible for heedlessly noglecting to prepare for 
defending itself against an aggressive foo who for at least a quarter of 
a century had been deliberate'y planning aa attack on civilizatioa in 
general, and on the British Empire in particular. Oa tho other side 
of the Atlantic, wg seo the destinies of a great democracy at a critical 
moment of the world’s fate being led by a politician who is apparent'y 
blind to the fact that it will profit little a nation if it gains some 
temporary advantag>s of a material naturo, and at the same time loses 
its own soul, It may reasonably be conjectured that Pres'dent Wilson 
is preparing a period «f shame ond remors> for American pcstcrity. 
In Ireland, we have recently witnessed tho pitiful spectacle of a 
statesman, who was trustee for the good government of the country, 
wilfully neglecting his obvious duty, with far less excuse than that 
which could have been offered for Lafayette, and allowing himself to 
drift on until his neglect eventually culminated in the occurrence of a 
short but disastrous civil var. It is rare in politics that occasiors 
arise for the adoption of heroic measures. It is still more rare, when 
they arise, to find political heroes who are ready to confront them and 
to act betimes. Posterity may, therefore, look with a lenient eve on 
Lafayette’s failings, CROMER 





GERMANY, 1815-1852.* 

No such compact mass of information about the German States between 
1815 and 1852 as is contained in this book has previously appeared in 
English. Probably no other Englishman has so much knowledge of 
the subject as the Master of Peterhouse. The book is characteristic 
of a scholar’s industry ; Sir Adolphus Ward increases the sum of know- 
ledge, but he has no prejudices to serve, and indeed no particular 
conclusions to impress upon us. The book is not for the most part 
casy reading. When new facts are continually introduced allusively 
or parenthetically, the reader is inclined to demand periods of rest for 
mental digestion, and the space at the disposal of Sir Adolphus Ward 
forbids him to offer any. His facts are too numerous for a debonair 
management. But as a book for consultation and reference as to 
facts we know of no other like this. Sir Adolphus Ward expressly 
warns us not to look in his work for any discovery of the genesis of 
Prucsian hegemony in Germany, and his warning might equally 
well be extended to any other German idea which in these days we 
see being expressed with violence and brutality. All these ideas have 
their roots far back, and some of them no doubt germinated in the 
period with which the author deals, but it is not Sir Adolphus Ward's 
plan to connect the war with the past. For all we gather from this book, 
the war might be shedding no light at all upon the past. Sir Adolphus 
Ward tries to get incide the German mind and write as understandingly 
from the German point of view as many Englichmen might have done 
before they found it impossible to forget that Goethe and Schiller, 
Sybel and Treitschke, Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, belonged to the same 
nation as the arrogant and merciless War Lords of to-day. Sir Adolphus 
Ward draws a series of pictures of the numerous German States during 
his period, and the reader is left to consider for himself, if he chooses, 
how out of this welter the leadership gradually passed from Prussia to 
Austria, then back again to Prussia, and ultimately remained with 
Prvesia. That Pruesian statcemen had not the ambition of hegemony 
continually in their minds is certain. 

In 1815 Prucsia was still recovering from the catastrophic shocks 
end humiliations of 1806—the year of Jena; and of course the whole 
of Germany, as well as Prussia, had been impoverished directly or 
indirectly in population and material wealth by the Napoleonic Wars. 
By the Treaty of Tilsit Prussia had seen her territory reduced by one- 
d:alf, but she had recovered a large part of it (though not her Polish 
posscesions, except Posen) by the Treaty of Vicnna in 1815. At the 
opening of Sir Adolphus Ward's period Frederick William IIL, with 
his Minister Hardenberg, was trying to curb the refractory passion of 
his people for democratic rule. Stein's reforms of course held good in 
name, and even Hardenberg had been aesociated with them, but the 
King and Hardenberg diluted them as much as they safely could. 
From 1821 onwards the principles of Metternich, the great exemplar of 
absolutism in Austria, probably dazzled the vision of both Frederick 
William II. and Frederick William 1V. The forcible union of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches was, we think, the most characteristic 
act of Frederick William III. ; his pious intentions, his political short- 
sightedness, and the violence which is a familiar trait in men half 
conscious of their own weakness were all expressed in that act. We 
could wish that the author had thought fit to show the critical and 
symptomatic nature of this policy. Prussia in this period was con- 
tinvally inventing fresh methods of government, but her political 
fertility was only the fertility of an absolutist bureaucracy. There was 
no progress in the arts of popular government. The pledge of 1815 
of a Constitution for Prussia remained unredeemed. Even the upheaval 
of 1848, the annus mirabilis of revolutions, brought but temporary 
changes. Prussia returned to the autocratic bureaucracy and the 
vague doctrine of Divine Right which brought war to Europe in 1914. 

From the Prussian, a8 from the Austrian, point of view, the defect of 
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the federal union of ihe German States in 1815 was that Prussia and 
Austria had no greater voting-power than the smaller States, In 1847 
the Prussian Government in a famous document said: “To the ques- 
tion, What has the Confederation accomplished, since its birth thirty- 
two years ago, during an almost unprecedented era of peace, for the 
strengthening and advancement of Germany, no answer can be given.” 
Treitschke, of course, would have said that a glorious answer could 
have been given if the cult of the Hohenzollerns as the natural leaders of 
all Germany had been attended to carlier. As it was, Prussia did not 
consistently grasp at hegemony, though it is doubtful whether she 
could have secured it earlier even if she had ardently desired it. For 
it was no idle boast on the part of the graceful, witty, and agrecabloe 
Metternich that he had often governed Europe though he had never 
governed Austria. All the rigours of hia rule never brought deep- 
seated order or a semblance of contentment to the Austrian peoples, 
but in diplomacy he was a match for twenty Frederick Williams. The 
great constructive act of Prussia which paved the way to ultimate 
hegemony was the creation of the Zollvercin. The war of 1870 was a 
gathering up of the harvest by soldiers. It must not be forgotten that 
when Frederick William IV. was offered the Imperial Crown of Germany 
in 1849 he refused it, probably for the reason—apart from his native 
indecision—that the offer came from the tainted source of the Liberal 
Frankfort Dict. 

Particularly interesting is Sir Adolphus Ward's account of the rather 
obscure revolution of 1848 in Berlin. It was eaid by Frederick 
William IV. that the outbreak was due to a band of ruffianly aliens 
who carried to Berlin the infection of popular revolt which in that 
year spread throughout all the capitals of Europe. But however that 
may be, the intruders only brought to a head the intense hatred of tho 
Berliners for the soldiery. Sir Adolphus Ward thinks Poles and French- 
men helped to man the barricades, but that they were not in predominant 
numbers. There were roaming firebrands all over Europe in that year. 
On March 18th, 1848, the people were already excited by their skirmishes 
with the military and fired by the news of the rising at Vienna. The 
King received deputations, promised concessions, and ordered the city 
to be joyfully illuminated in honour of the event. That reads like a 
very modern neident in Berlin. But the fact was that tho soldiers 
were not removed—as would also happen in Berlin to-day. Indeed, 
the soldiers foreed back the crowd after the deputations had been 
received ; a belief that a massacre was intended or was in progress flew 
round the capital, and barricades were thrown up in the streets with 
lightning speed. Then the King, apparently thoroughly frightened, 
drafted with his own hand his oft-quoted appeal to his “ dear 
Berliners,” promising that the soldiers should be withdrawn if the 
barricades were removed. Presently, satisfied that the barricades wero 
being removed, he ordered a general withdrawal of the troops, but 
near the palace the soldiers were actually hemmed in by the surging 
crowd :— 

“The gates of the palace were neither bolted nor barred, and the 
courtyards were filled with a mingled throng of soldiery and mob. It 
was then that a ghastly fancy took possession of some of the leadera 
of the a gon The corpses of the insurgents who had fallen on the 
barricades were, with wounds still gaping and wreaths decking their 
heads, borne into the inner court of the palace, where, in reaponac to 
savage cries, the King and Queen had to show themselves in an open 
gallery, and to salute the mangled bodies lifted up to them. Finally, 
the King was made to descend into the yard, and listen to the hymn 
with which the multitude thought fit to conclude the ceremony.” 
The nomination of new and popular Ministers appeased the peoplo, 
and the King, thus encouraged, determined to place himself visibly 
at the head of the popular movement :— 

“ This was the meaning of King Frederick William IV.’s unforgettable 

ride through Berlin on March 2ist. Wrapped in the German colours 
and accompanied by a suite of princes and generals similarly decked-out, 
he carried out his design, pausing at successive points in the route to 
proclaim in eloquent words his devotion to the national cause. How- 
ever much Berlin might applaud this homage from King to people, 
even the first effect was not altogether satisfactory, while in wider 
circles it did more than any other action of his to drag down his royal 
name. 
The same day a Royal Proclamation announced that a United National 
Assembly would be formed, and it was also made known that tho 
soldiers would take the oath to the German Constitution. In the 
meantime they were ordered to wear the German together with 
the Prussian cockade. 

Only the beginnings of the Danish question appear in the period 
1815-1852, but we do not gather that even if Bismarck’s treatment 
of the Duchies were included Sir Adolphus Ward would havo done 
otherwise than continue to state the case virtually from the German 
point of view. In the “fifties’’ and “sixties” British opinion was not 
as deeply moved as it ought to have been by the bullying of Denmark; 
but there was feeling here, indeed strong feeling, and it was not want 
of it, but the knowledge that France shunned the whole matter and 
that Britain would have to fight for Denmark alone, if at all, which 
led Lord John Russell to leave Denmark to her fate. Sir Adolphus 
Ward writes on this question—-which we take only as an illustration— 
as on others, in what may be called a pro-war spirit. That is no defect 
in an historian, for we might have been more inclined to suspect 
the accuracy of his presentment of facts if he ever showed a trace of 
passion or partisanship. But in this volume these is absolutely none. 
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THE SACRAMENT.* 


TuovcnH a certain numbor of the essays and poems in this little volume 
first appeared in our columns, wo make no apology for drawing tho 
attention of our readers to it. All those who read the article which 
gives its title to the book will, we fool sure, be glad to re-read it and 
have it on their shelvos, together with others of the curiously impressive 
writings of “L. L.”. We have by now become accustomed to tho 
soldier-poet and the soldicr-writer—a combination always particularly 
attractive to us—and in that company the literary powor of “ L. L.'s” 
work gives him a high placo. But apart from its notable accomplish- 
ment, there is a certain quality, which can best be described as intonsity 
of focling, that givos it a special and peculiar distinction. Words rush 
from him in a passionate fervour, and that thoy are so well suited to his 
purpose seems a matter of inspiration and never of conscious artistry. 
Readers of “ The Sacramont” will romomber its deep religious note. 
That noto is prosont in the majority of the ossays and poems in this 
book, and where the religious feeling is the most prevalent tho writing 
is the most inspired and improssive. To produce the atmosphere of 
reverent mysticism, such as characterizes “* The Sacrament ” and “ The 
Crucifix,” without falling into religious sentimentality, is one of the 
most difficult things in the art of writing. That “ L. L.” is successful 
is duo to the improssion he gives of the depth and sincerity—indeed, 
exaltation—of his faith. This faith is his essential inspiration. 
Religious belief for him is no lip compromise of the soul and intellect, 
which does duty as a faith for many people to-day, but is an over- 
mastoring force which influences life at overy point. He has no doubts, 
no questionings—it is a triumphant and glorious thing to be shouted 
out to the world for its own salvation. Spiritual faith with him is of 
the nature of that which inspired the Puritan armies. His verses 
might havo been chanted by the Ironsides as they marched to battle. 
Tako somo of the lines in “* The Heritage ” :— 
“ Anointed Head of Britain's might, 
Scion of Royal David's stock, 
Arise! and o’er the battle’s shock 
Hear the clear call that leads to Light! 
What though the pulpit and the priest, 
Not wholly cleansed from sham and show, 
Have veiled the Light, above, below, 
And kept the best wine from the feast— 


The Gift is on Thy people's breast, 
A treasure-store unopened yet ! 
Find Thou the key, O King, and let 
Thy hosts acclaim the Holiest ! 
O bid them wake! The trumpct's blast 
Is quivering o'er a world of Death ; 
(The dry bones feel the quickening breath !) 
Let Britain know herself at last!" 
Again, tho following verses from “ The Kingdom” have some of the 
majesty of phraso and nobility of spirit which characterized so many 
of those old hymns which were sung by our forefathers, through endless 
stanzas, in many a little convonticle and hillside meeting :— 
“The music of the spheres has ceased : 
The stars their flowing cadence stem ; 
And Silence holds as God's High Priest 
In Heavea a solemn Requiem. 
On carth, the shattered silent stone 
Of mutilated temples lies 
The idols fall, nor ever groan, 
And no God helps their votariea. 


O England, England, Motherland ! 

Freedom the flag o'er Thee unfurled, 
For Thy star-scattered sons who stand 

Staunch emblems o'er a crazy world! 
Jchovah is your Builder's Name, 

Above all kings the Overlord. 
Entreat for His anointing flame ; 

And take your stand upon The Word. 
Then clad in raiment from the loom 

Of Faith, endure the murdering cross. 
So shall ye mock the gaping tomb, 

And find your chiefest gain in losa. 
Yea! Glory in the Sacrifice ; 

Tread where your forbear saints have trod : 
Resist to blood Sin’s cach device, 

Till ail the world shall know your God.” 

Tt was only natural that te the author of * Tho Sacrament " and of 
the poems from which we have quoted the war should be something much 
more than tho struggle of one nation to win territory and wealth from ita 
neighbours. He secs it on an heroic scale; it is the great fight for 
“the Causo,” with Jehovah Himself taking part in it. It is in a line 
with the battles of the Old Testament—the clash of arms betweon 
Midianite and Amalckite, Ammonite and Israelite, when was heard 
* the noblest of all war-cries, ‘ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon !’ " 
In the remarkable chapter entitled “The Thing Lacking,” “ L. L.” 
telis us of a vision he had, clothing it in much of the picturesque 
phraseology of the “ Chronicles’ and “ Kings” :— 

‘Suddenly I heard a far-off ery. It was the cry of the Children of 
Israel that they raised to Heaven because of Jabin the Midianite, 
end because of Sisera his general, who oppressed them mightily ; for 
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Sisera had six hundred chariots of iron, and the power of the blood 
and iron was too much for them. And I heard the voice of Deborah 
calling for Barak, and commanding him to array ten thousand of tho 
troops of Naphthali and Zebulun beside Mount Tabor. And I saw the 
timid general, this Barak, say to the woman : ‘If you will go with me, 
I will go ; but if you won't go, then I won't either.’ ‘I heard her answer : 
* Yea, of course I will go, but——’ And I heard her tell him that 
his lack of confidence had lost him the honour; that now it would be 
a woman's. 


He describes the death of Sisera, and goes on :— 


“Then I heard the song of Deborah and Barak, and I heard the 

praise of Jael, blessed among women, but these words rang out louder 
than all the rest: ‘Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse 
ye bitterly tho inhabitants thereof, because they came not to the help 
of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty.’ And I heard 
an ccho that rang down through the ages, and reverberated ‘ Neutrality ! 
Neutrality! Neutrality!’ Then I knew the meaning of Meroz and [ 
understood the curse !” 
Ho seos the rout of the Midianites and the Amalekitss when “ the fury 
of madness had come upon them and they fought oach man with his 
neighbour in the insanity of fear; and the hosts of thom melted away 
in the valley shadows of the night " :— 

“The picture dissolved, and I heard again the words: ‘ Lest Israel 
should vaunt himself and say: “ Mine arm hath saved me.”’’ And [ 
was staggered with amazement at the application of it. Then the dying 
sounds ecl.ood in my ear and I heard hens form the words: ‘Shells 
and men! Shells and men! Shells and men!’ And I wondered when 
we should understand the Cause.... I saw David with his boyish face 
lit up with the smile of innocency and zeal, his breeze-blown garments 
clinging to him and showing off his shapeful limba, aa he went out 
sling in hand to meet the huge square-headed Philistine. I saw the 
horrible disdain on the fierce furrowed face of the man of blood, and I 
saw where the whistling stone struck—and I watched him stagger and 
crash, a macs of clanking armoured flesh, to the earth. I gazed with 
a thrill on that splendid boy, and I heard the songs of the rejoicing 
people; and aa the pans fell away I heard an echo, and the echo was 
*England! England! England!’” 

Tho author of “The Sacrament” has much of the Crusader’s fire. 
The prosent age is somewhat inclined to be critical of the Cruseder as 
such, willing and eager though it may be to follow in the path troddon 
by the Crusaders of all time. But it is good for us occasionally to ses 
things through the eyes of the enthusiast, and this little book, with its 
abounding faith expressed in vivid and often exalted verse and prose, 
will, we are sure, bring inspiration to many readers. 





THE TWO CROSSES.* 
Amipst the abundant literature produced by the war, few books are 
more calculated to bring home to us its ghastly realities than that 
written by the gifted and humane author who veils his personality 
under the pseudonym of “A Doctor in France.’ The title, Red 
Cross and Iron Cross, is happily chosen. It is symbolical of the speciay 
aspect of the great struggle to which the author wishes to draw the att: n- 
tion of the public. The beneficent work of the Red Cross is graphic lly 
depicted in the persons of the kindly old French doctor and the gentl> 
French sisters who flit from bedside to bedside, ministering to th» 
sufferers, recording the last words that the dying “ Boech”’ w's'ies to 
communicate to his liebe Mutter, who is probably sitting discon: ol ste 
in some hamlet of the distant Fatherland, and generally bringing a 
soothing wave of sympathy to assuage the passions and to mitirate 
the gruesome horrors which are the inevitable results of deadly strife. 
The account of Sister Josephine, whose tears flow alike for tortured 
friend and agonizing foe, calls to mind Praed’s touching lines which, 
slightly paraphrased, run thus :— 
“At her approach complaint grew mild, 
And be a her hendl unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 

The welcome which they could not utter. 

It is sad to think that the Cross of Iron, though associated with an 
heroic bravery which is incontestable, and a patriotism whose fervour 
and steadfastnesa, however misguided, cannot fail to elicit respect a: d 
admiration, is also the emblem of a civilized brutality which excites 
loathing and disgust. “The Pruesian,” Goethe said, “is cruel ly 
birth ; civilizaticn will make him ferocious.” The “ Doctor in France,” 
who has watched the Prussians at work and is highly qualified to pass 
judgment on their behaviour, adds, as the result of his expericnee, 
that “ Goethe knew his country well.” 

However much we may condemn the life-devouring German machine 
which has been the cause of woes to the civilized world more countless 
than ever the destructive wrath of Achilles inflicted on the Greeks, 
it is impossible not to pay a reluctant homage to its marvellous per- 
fection. The wonder is enhanced when we examine the manner in 
which the several parts of the machine are adjusted. Of these, by far 
the most important is the Army. ‘The efficiency of an Army depends 
largely on its discipline. There are different ways of preserving disci- 
pline. The method adopted in Germany would in other countrics 
produce not obedience but mutiny. If, as Goethe thought, the Prussians 
collectively are brutal, it would appear certain that the Prussian officer 
excels other Prussians in brutality. Never, the “ Doctor in France ™ 
says, “did I hear from any of them a word which sounded like dis- 
But some of the mea 


approval of the atrocities they had witnessed.” 


® Red Cross and Iron Cross, By a Doctor in France, London: Johh Murray: 
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were haunted by the misdeeds which they had been forced to commit. 
One wounded German could not forget the eyes which a defenceless old 
woman whom he had bayoncted turned on him in her dying moments. 
He describes the maesacre of eight hundred civilians at Dinant in the 
following terms :— 

“Tt was all carried out with order and precision ; the officers were 
there to see that the work was properly done, and that it all went off 
without a hitch—the men were rather more drunk than was good for 
them. One soldier was shot dead by an officer as he threw 
down his rifle when orders were given to fire on the defenceless crowd. 
They, slaughtered the men first, several hundreds of them, mostly old 
men, but many mere boys. Then the women by hundreds, mothers 
and wives, daughters and sisters, young and old.’ 

The feclings entertaincd by many of the men towards their officers 
are revealed by the language employed by a soldicr when he heard of the 
death of one of his own officers, “I am glad,” he said, “he is dead, 
He commanded my squadron; I have lived in fear of him night and 
Gay for these two months. He has kicked me many times, and the 
last time he struck me with his whip across the face was the day before 
I was wounded. I am glad he is dead; it is no fault of his if there 
are still any of his men left alive, but if there are any I should like to 
live to be able to tell it to them!” This man, when he was dying, 
and when discipline could, therefore, no longer tie his tongue, raved 
against his Sovereign. “ You willed the war, sinister Emperor,” he 
raid, “ you wanted to become the world’s greatest ruler; you have 
become its greatest criminal.” 

It is a disgrace to civilization that such a monstrous system as that 
invented by Prussia should ever have come into existence. Can it 
last ? It is difficult to believe that it can. The voices of countless 
“ Tommies,”’ poilus, Coreacks, and even those of the “‘ Bosches ” them- 
eclyes, cry aloud from their graves that the curse of Cain lies on German 
pelitical thecries and military methods. They cumber the ground. 





THE NEW DOMINOLOGY.* 

Tracnixna depends so much on personality that the best books on 
education are generally the most personal ones, those that reveal most 
clearly the true sclf of a good teacher. But no personality can be agree- 
able to another at every point, and the most self-revealing books are 
often also the most provocative. This is undoubtedly the case with 
Mr. Neill’s hook, A Dominie’s Log—avolume of modernist notes and 
notions from a primary school in Scotland. The author's attitude of 
Jeune revolté and his querulous talk about the “ hypocrisy ” of modern 
life are sometimes very irritating; and one regrets his rather silly 
defence of slovenliness in school, as well as a few other things which 
seem below the level of the rest of the man. But when all is said, 
Mr. Neill appears in this book as an exceptionally original, humorous, 
and attractive person; a delightful teacher, one would suppose, as 
certainly as he is an attractive writer. So original is he that his con- 
tinued connexion with the School Board which appointed him is evidence 
of that body’s enlightenment and good sense, for Mr. Neill has a fine 
ecntempt for time-tables, valueless knowledge, compulsory attentive- 
ress, and other things of which school inspectors are supposed to be 
the appointed guardians. He is a believer, above all things, in liberty. 
It is for him essential that his “ bairns” shall be happy, and the only 
discipline that he will endure is self-discipline. His aim is that of 
every good modern teacher, to guide the development that is from 
within rather than to mould by force from without. He does not wish 
to impart information which the mind cannot use and will soon forget, 
but to stimulate imagination and every mode of thought, and to provide 
ithe knowledge which these activities require for their proper functioning. 
On the question of compulsory attentiveness—when the children do 
not attend he blames himself and not them—and of liberty generally, 
Mr. Neill talks very good sense, though it is a possible criticism that 
his children will not know how to apply themselves afterwards where 
application is necessary though not attractive. Life, even in Utopia, 
tannot consist of doing only what one feels inclined for, and education, 
after all, is a preparation for life. When he speaks of valueless infor- 
mation, it is difficult to disagree with him, especially as it would mean 
agreeing with the inspector who said that the children ought to know 
how many pence there are in fifty-seven farthings without working it 
out. The same inspector was obliged, however, to admit that the 
children were “ intelligent and bright.” Mr. Neill suggests that teachers 
should send in reports on the inspectors who visit them; they might 
contain such sentences as the following :— 

“The geography lesson showed Mr. Beans at his best, but it might 
be advisable for him to consider whether the precise whereabouts of 
Seville possesses the importance in the scheme of things that he attri- 
butes to it.” 

“The school staff would have liked Mr. Beans to have stayed long 
enovgh to discover that a few of the scholars possessed imagination.” 

“Mr. Beans’ knowledge of dates is wonderful, and his parsing has 
al] the glory of Early Victorian furniture.” 

It is certainly no wonder that Mr. Neill’s children ar> “ intelligent and 
bright.” He talks to them about everything—politics, poetry, pig- 
dealing-—and he makes them talk and write about everything them- 
aclves. To the small children he sects essays suitable to their age :— 

““Go to Mrs. Rabbit’s Garden Party, and describe it.’ One boy 
went as a wolf and returned with the party inside. A girl went as a 


weasel and left early because she could not eat the lettuce.” 


“* A Dominic's Log, By A.S, Neill, M.A, Loaden: Herbert Jenkins, (2s. 6d. net.) 





The elder ones have questions like this to answer :— 

“Is Burns greater than Harry Lauder? Tell me why you think 
he is or isn’t.” 

Mr. Neill has some interesting things to say on the teaching of history. 
At school history means too often nothing but the biographies of 
unimportant people like Kings and Queens ; the best history-book about 
the present war, he thinks, will “ relegate the Kaiser to a footnote.” 
“By all means let us tell the younger children tales of wicked dukes, 
but older children,” even of school age, he believes, can grasp causo 
and effect without the medium of parable. We all admit this nowadays, 
but the books will not let us practise it. 

There are many discussions more profound than this in the book, 
but they are all treated in a very palatable way, and indeed the “ log ” 
is both stimulating and amusing all through, as educational books 
rarely are. Mr. Neill does not prove a good many of his contentions, 
but one which he does not even formulate is established beyond doubt 
by his two hundred and twenty pleasant pages—in teaching it is the 
man that matters, and the more men like Mr. Neill the better. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

In the new Nineteenth Century Mr. J. W. Headlam has a timely papct 
on the various speeches of the German Chancellor in which he has alluded 
to the end of the war. Mr. Headlam very properly insists on the 
need for reading them together, otherwise we may be easily misled 
as to the nature of the guarantees. He admits that as compared with 
the German Extreme Nationalists the Chancellor is a champion of 
moderation. None the less, he finds in the Chancellor's repudiation of 
annexation schemes no ground for hopes of a satisfactory peace. 
——Lord Cromer writes on “ Thinking Internationally,” with special 
reference to recent works by Messrs. Urquhart and Lowes Dickinson, 
and in particular to the proposals put forth in the June number 
of the Round Table for the establishment of an International 
Conference of the civilized nations. The plan of a Court of 
Arbitration with an international force at its disposal involves the 
adoption of the wholly novel principle that in dealing with inter- 
national questions the voice of the majority is to decide. The alternative 
plan of the International Defence League presupposes that in no circum- 
stances is war justifiable; it does not deal with civil war; and, in 
fine, goes perilously near reproducing the defects of the Holly Alliance. 
——M. Lévy-Bruhl, of the French Ministry of Munitions, gives a 
remarkable survey of the rétablissement industriel carried out in the 
war industries of France since the dark days of the autumn of 1914. 
Under the heading “* Reform in Education” Mr. D. R. Pye, the Phyvics 
Master at Winchester, writes temperately on the claims of science. He 
does not ask to have the centre of gravity of our teaching laid in science, 
but he is by no means content with its treatment in our Public Schools. 
Sir Harry Johnston, on the other hand, finds the fons et origo mali in the 
prestige of Oxford, the lack of modernity in education, and the fetish- 
worship of the classics Bishop Bury contributes his impressions of 
a recent visit to Norway and Sweden, in which the outlook of the two 
countries on the war is vividly contrasted, and expresses regret that 
no systematic effort has been made to counteract the propagandist 
work of our enemies in Sweden and neutral countries generally.——\Ve 
may also note Mr. Namier’s trenchant exposure of the military and 
Imperialist motives behind the “ Mittel-Europa” scheme and his 
analysis of the results of its realization on the position of the Habsburgs 
and the Magyars. 

Lord Esher contributes to the National Review a sympathetic but by 
no means uncritical estimate of Lord Kitchener. He allows him to 
have posseesed the “ highest attributes of a constructive organizer; a 
clear sense of objective, undivergent resolve, flexible methods and 
He applauds his loyalty to subordinates, and hia refusal to 
He considers it a travesty of the 
In fine, he was a statesman, 
“not primarily a soldier.’ 


patience.” 
share blame or make scapegoats. 
truth to say that he had few friends. 
an organizer, and an administrator, but 
His aloofness, the result of having spent so much of his youth in the 
wilderness and solitary places, proved a drawback in counsel, “ Ho 
refused to lay bare his inmost thoughts; and he sought to command, 
when he was expected to discuss. In argument he was a child before 
the thrusts of the keenly fashioned weapons wielded by his colleagues.” 
For Lord Kitchener’s views on the progress and prospect of the war Lord 
Esher claims a prescience even in advance of what is already known, and 
he winds up by declaring that in France his great quaiities were appre- 
ciated and his value recognized. “In the eyes of the French armies and 
the French nation, he stood for England.”——The article by “ Asiaticus” 
on Lord Kitchener and India is, on the whole, more critical than sym- 
pathetic. The writer charges him with a certain immobility of mind— 
“the spirit of Egypt was strong upon him. In Egypt he had grown accus- 
tomed to hold all the strings in his hands, and the habit clung to him.” 
* Asiaticus ” expresses the opinion that while Lord Kitchener disliked 
and opposed the Baghdad advance, he suffered himself to be overruled, 
being misled by the “confident optimism” of “other people.” 

—Mr. Cope Cornford writes on the Jutland Battle, and finds the 
silence of the Government inexcusable. “ Ministerial discourtesy and 
incapacity and departmental folly have never been more shamefully 
exhibited.” Mr. Ian Colvin has an interesting paper on the “ Merchant 
Adventurers,” “if English 
commerce is once more to be victorious it must be organized upon a 





from whose record he draws the lesson that 
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national basis”; and Mr. Walford D. Green has an informing paper on 
the rise and fall of the German Colonial Empire——We may also note 
a paper on “ The Danger of Mittel-Europa,” by Mr. Pembroke Wicks. 
As he putsit, “ hitherto the Prussian policy of annexation and consolida- 
tion has been achieved as the reward of victory. It is for us to eee that 
Germany does not also turn her ultimate defeat to the same ends and use 
it as the occasion for absorbing her decadent and tottering ally.” 

In the Contemporary Lord Sydenham writes on the Royal Navy 
and the Horn Reef Battle. He admits that in a sense the great 
battle was indecisive, as the Germans were plainly determined that 
it should be ; it could not in the circumstances be a second Trafalgar ; 
“but it has proved that ship for ship and man for man the German 
Navy is not equal to our own. It has ended all hope of breaking the 
blockade or of invasion, which was always impracticable unless naval 
superiority in the North Sea could be wrested from us. It leaves us 
relatively stronger than before, and gives the Russians, for a time at 
least, the control of the Baltic, with fresh opportunities which they 
will turn to account.”——In this context we may note that, in his 
article on our naval policy and position, Admiral Henderson points out 
that no damage has resulted to us from the Germans’ so-called victory. 
“ Bread and meat are no more plentiful in Germany, and that sensitive | 
creature, the mark, which responds so quickly to any improvement in 
the situation, remains perversely unaffected at its low figure.’—— 
Perhaps the most interesting point in Colonel Maude’s tribute to Lord 
Kitchener is his insistence on the inspiration which our late War Minister 
drew from the School of Military Engineering at Chatham, “ founded 
as a consequence of the work of a very remarkable captain of the Royal 
Engineers, Captain Pasley,” whose famous study of the military insti- 
tutions of Great Britain has often been alluded to in the Spectator. Colonel] 
Maude, who maintains that Lord Kitchener was most fortunate in the 
hour of his death, as in all essentials his work was donc, concludes with 
a vehement, but not undeserved, denunciation of the methods of his 
traducers in and out of the Press.——Mr. Okey takes a reassuring view 
of the composition of the new Italian Cabinet, while vindicating the 
policy of Signor Salandra. His account of the economic penctration 
of Italy by Germany must be read in connexion with his explanation 
of the absence of any formal declaration of war against her by the 
Italian Government. And he bids us never forget that it was the man 
in the street in Italy who turned the scale in favour of the Allies. 

Dr. Dillon is as hopeful in this month’s Fortnightly as he was gloomy 
two months ago. Then he could see no signs in this country of a real 
awakening to the gravity of the situation. Now, he admits, the nation 
realizes its responsibility: but he justifies himself for uttering the 
warning. He was, of course, perfectly right to speak out, but the 
fact that the change has not taken place suddenly since Dr. Dillon’s 
last article shakes that position of infallibility which he is so fond of 
assuming.——Mr. Hurd writes of “The Testing of the New British 
Navy,” and shows that, judged by all the great standards of the past, 
nothing could have been finer than the qualities displayed in the last 
battle. The Fleet, manned by educated sailors, has lost nothing 
in courage, though it has gained in discipline over the Fleets of the 
glorious past.——Mr. Machray declares that the destruction of German 
influence in Persia has been complete. It was hoped that by getting 
a hold in this distracted country it would be easy to sow dissension 
in India through Afghanistan, and also in countrics belonging to Russia. 
The effort was made, but failed.—— Mr. G. G. Coulton argues that in | 
every country except England the tendency of democratic feeling is 
towards universal military serviee and away from a volunteer Army, 
Thus, when the English Trade Union representatives went to Paris 
to speak of what was being done in England, their spesches were far 
more favourable to conscription than anything they had dared to say in 
England. The atmosphere was one in which the idea flourished and 
was not chilled as at home. The last book that Jaurés wrote was a plea 
for compulsory training from the age of ten years onwards. “ Yet Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald, in a recent obituary article on Jaurés, seems never 
even to have heard of this book, the publication of which was one of the 
great events in his hero's life!” 

An exceedingly interesting article in Blackwood describes the Dublin 
rebellion as seen by one of the garrison of Trinity College. The writer, 
en hearing the news of the rising when outside the city in the afternoon, 
proceeded to the College, where he joined the garrison, composed of 
members of the O.T.C., together with eight Anzacs. The numbers 
were small and the place large; but it was imperative that the building 
should not fall into rebel hands, not only on account of the treasures of | 
its library, but because by its position the College formed a plac: of 
ttrategic importance. Guarding such a place with small numbers made | 
the work arduous, but by Thursday there were four thousand soldiers 
in the College, Sherwood Foresters and South Staffordshire Terr:torials. 
The writer, who had charge of the gate of the College, pays a ready | 
tribute to these men, their gallantry, cheerfulness, and kindness to each 
other. Among the strange duties of the police was the entertainment of 
an operatic company, who arrived not knowing the state of things, and 
eo from the police quarters floated strains of song. The police on one 
Gccasion captured a number of rebels, and to prevent their running 
away used the simple device of cutting their prisoners’ braces. Looting 
by the rebels appears to have been on a disgracefully extended scale, 
women carrying off the plunder. Bookshops, it seems, were the only 
shops not touched.——“ F. 1.” writes “ On Informing Subordinates,” 














and points to many cases in which naval commanders in the past 
failed to attain their object because they would not impart their plans 
to those below them. Rodney was an instance of this, and the failure 
on one occasion of a brilliantly thought out plan was due to his relying 
on his orders being carricd out by men who did not understand them. 
Of course the opposite of this was the case with Nelson, who had the 
most unusual combination of sweetness and geniality, together w:th 
the power of instant decision and complete self-reliance, The writer 
of the article aptly says that when a chief finds his subordinates too 
untrustworthy to have the situation fully explained to them, it means 
that he “ has either failed properly to train them and render them com- 
petent, or to have them replaced by better officers.” “ At Ctesiphon ” 
is a clear description of the part taken by a column during the battle ; 
and “ Fallen Angels” shows us the working out at home of realistic 
trench fighting by an O.T.C.——“ An Exchanged Officer ” continues hia 
narrative, and is still at Cambrai being nursed by kindly French people. 








FICTION, 


THE AMAZING PHILANTHROPISTS.* 
Tue epithet “amazing” has been rather overworked of late, but we 


| have no ground for complaint against its use by Miss Susanne Day 


in the title of her book. No one who has studied the reports of the 
mectings of Poor Law Guardians in Irish provincial papers during the 
last decade is likely to demur to her statement in the preface that this 
is “‘a record of pereonal experience.” If we notice the book in th’s 
column, it is only because its form brings it into the category of fiction. 
The writer vouches for the accuracy of the ncidents related, but is 
careful to add that the characters are not direct but composite portraite 
or types “ intended to portray the qualities—human passions, emotions, 
ambitions—which may sway the minds and influence the judgments of 
any elected Board or Council in Ireland.” And since the results are far 
stranger than fiction and transcend “ imagination’s widest stretch,” we 
need offer no further excuse for discussing them here. 

Indirectly the book is an impeachment of Castle Rule. It is the fashion 
of most English Home Rulers to saddle all the iniquities of the Castle 
system on tho backs of Unionists. But it is legitimate to remind them 
that Castle Rule has never been more incompetent, more lax in its 
supervision, more tolerant of corruption, intrigue, jobbery, graft, and 
chicanery, than during tho ten years in which a Liberal Home Rule 
Administration has been in power; and further, that the best excuse 
for the Sinn Fein movement which can possibly be offered is to be found in 
the spectacle of administrative anarchy furnished by the Birrell régime. 
The story, which is told in a series of letters from Miss Lester Martin to 
an Irish friend living in England, describes her candidature for tho 
post of Poor Law Guardian on a Board in a large urban district in the 
South of Ireland, and her experiences as a member for the best part of 
two years. And when it is added that “ Ballybawn” is a centre in 
which the O’ Bricnite faction is strongly represented, no great powers of 
perception are necded to identify its whereabouts. Miss Martin entered 
on her campaign with few illusions and with no encouragement from 
her family or friends. The prevailing view of the latter was that no 
“nice” woman would try to become a Poor Law Guardian. She was a 
Protestant—though not of the “ black ’ type—and there was not a single 
Protestant among the hundred and four members of tho Board. Her 
suffragist leanings exposed her to opposition from the priesthood and 
the Press. She had none of the appreved qualifications of a successful 
Guardian: she was neither a publican nor a pawnbroker, neither an 
habitual drunkard nor a slum landlord. She had no tenants. She stood 
as an independent candidate, would sign no pledge, and would attach 
herself to no party. Her first attempt to secure a vote from a man 
digging in the fields elicited only a negative support. “I will [vote for 
you],” he said, “for I'll toll you this: you must be the biggest devil 
that ever came out of hell if you're worse than the devils that are on that 
Board already.” Nor were the results of a more formal canvass much 
more encouraging. But the unexpected always happens in Ireland. Miss 
Martin was returned at the head of the poll in her ward, and for eighteon 
months was engaged in fighting the battle of the babies and sanitation. 
It is in some ways a grucsome picture. But as Miss Martin truly 
observes, “ in Ireland one is never far from the comedy of life, no matter 
how insistent the tragedy.” The chicf interest of the whole narrative 
centres in what Miss Martin calls the Saga of St. Mary's Hospital—the long 
fight to procure the necessary extension of premises which were a hotbed 
of disease. She had a few staunch allics—a courageous doctor, another 
lady Guardian, and a well-meaning Chairman. But the great majority of 
the Guardians were almost unintermittently hostile ar obstructive. Their 


| one guiding principle was to keep the money in the family, to provide 


soft jobs for “collaterals.” “The old tribal feeling is strong in the 
land. And a relation, even if he be a congenital idiot, is always a better 
man than a stranger.” When the claims of three candidates for a 


| medical post were considered, the prefercnce was given to Dr. O'Callaghan 


“* because his uncle is a great authority upon Irish folk-lore, and has done 
much to popularise folk-lore in America.” Again, when the Board had 
to appoint a Superintendent to the Female Lunatic Division, “ two 
candidates presented themselves, one a trained mental nurse, the other 
a barmaid. It elected the barmaid.” In Ireland, Miss Martin observes, 
© The A mazing Philanthropists ; Being Extracts from the Letters of Lester Martin, 
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genius is not an Infinite capacity for taking pains. It is an infinite 
capacity for being born of the right parents, and of the right tribe.” 
The great majority of the Guardians were absentees, except when an 
election was on or there wags a “job” to be perpetrated. “ What do 
Guardians exist for if not to increase staffs and find sinecures for deserving 
relations?” For the rest, talk was their delight. “Talk! how we lovo 
it, how utterly innocuous we aro while wo can revel in it. All our 
energy, all our determination, all our venom, yes, even our senso of 
justice, and our longing for revengo ooze away as windy talk. Let 
no man call Ireland dangerous till she is silent. ” Tho sufferings of tho 
three hundred and fifty “ lifeless, joyless” children in the overcrowded 
Ballybawn Workhouse prompt another equally memorablo saying :— 

“ Oh, if only the Irish would stop talking about the Nation and work 

for the Race / They may have their Home Rule if they want it; I am 
no fanatic on that point. They may havo anything in the world that 
will help them to realise their seaponeibdiitien stop moaning about the 
past, and work intelligently in the present. They sing ‘A Nation once 
again’ till their very senses are drugged with tho sentiment of it, and 
all the time under their very eyes, in their very homes, the nation is 
drifting to decay.” 
Of the ways of contractors, the methods of the A.O.H., and the disastrous 
effects of the fear of prosclytism by which Ireland is hag-ridden we get 
many strange and painful examples in these pages. Yet Miss Martin 
does not altogether despair, and her invincible sense of humour never 
deserts her, After a terriblo picture of tho condition of the “ Skin- 
Shed ” at the workhouse and e scarifying condemnation of the apathy 
of her colleagues, she is yet able to give us this priceless report of a 
discussion on the pictures in a hospital :— 

“ P.S.—Talking of pictures. What think you of this as a hopeful 
augury for the Renaissance of Art in Ireland? (Ballybawn is not the 
offender this time. Our pictures are all Holy Pictures). 

M. J. Quirke. There are pictures decorating the walls of this Hospital 

that I would ask you to remove. God knows it’s time 

they were taken out of that and they drinking the 
athriotism of the poor, dying inmates. 

W Vhat are the pictures about now I'd like to know ? 

Well, the Queen is there and Lord Nelson, and he 

fighting the French. It’s Wolfe Tone or Emmet or 

maybe Parnell meself would like to see shining down 

from the walls. 

Ah, sure the Queen is harmless. 
© against the woman ? 

Tm thinking 'twould be a pity to shift her. 

It would not. She'd be better away. 


T. Enwright. 
M J. Quirke. 


T. Enwright. What grudge have 


The Chairman, 
M. J. Quirke. 


T. Enwright. |§ Maybe you're right, John. Maybe it’s demoralising 
the patients they are. 

John Lunham. Can't ye lave them alone. Sure tho whitewash on tho 
walls is lonely without them. 

M. J. Quirke. I'll not let her alono and she squinting at Nelson. If 


e must be mengas pictures couldn’t ye put John 
oe cael there, or tho Vi irgin Mary, or olhers like them 
that we know more about ?”’ 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—__>— 
(Notice in this column does not necessarily precluds sudcezucet review.) 


Indian Tales of the Great Ones. By Cornelia Sorabdji. (Blackie and 
Son. Is. Gd. net.)—Here is tho tale of “Tho King who Kept 
his Word ” :— 

“There is one story told of ey the Moon-Lady’s son, which is 

worth remembering. Sher Khan, the Afghan, turned traitor, and the 
King was compelled to fly for his ‘life. But there was no escape except 
across a river in flood; and his horse sank exhausted in midstream. 
Then the King would have died; but a water-carrier on the opposite 
bank saw the King’s trouble, and brought him his own skin-bags, on 
which Humayun floated safely to land. ‘I have nothing to give thee 
now,’ said the King, ‘ but come to me in Agra, and if I liye thou shalt 
sit on my throne for a whole day.’ The King did live, and got back 
his kingdom; and the water-carricr came to claim his reward. Humayun 
kept his word, like the King that he was. For one whole day tho 
water-carrier sat on the throne ; and the skin that had saved the King’s 
life was cut into little pieces and stamped into money by the Royal 
Mint.” 
All the stories are charming, but ‘“ Samyukta, or The Story of the Own- 
Choosing,” is one of the most delightful fairy-tales that the present 
writer has ever read. It is quite a gem. Tho illustrations by Mr, 
Warwick Goble are very attractive. 


Shakespeare and the English Ideal. By H.C. Beeching, D.D. (Publio 
Library Committee, Norwich. 6d.)—The qualities that go to make 
up the English ideal, as Shakespeare saw it, says Dr. Beeching, aro 
honour, generosity, sympathy, tolerance, self-control, and competence 
for tho work of life. Shakespeare was the “ 
“we must not let our recognition of his great tolerance blind us to the 
fact that he had a very definite ideal of what man’s character should 
be.” Dr. Beeching maintains that this is most evident in the tragedics, 
Tragedy is pre-eminently concerned with the conduct of life, and failure 
or death “always arises as the consequence of some moral or intel- 
lectual defect in the hero himself” Thus Macbeth was the victim of 
selfishness, manifesting itself in overmastcring ambition; Coriolanus 
fell through pride; Brutus in Julius Caesar lacked “ competence for the 


work of life ” and became the too] of dishonourable men ; self-indulgence 
eaused the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra. Dr. Beeching traces this 


universal advocate,”’ but | 





ideal of conduct in the comedies and the historical plays, and makes 
the interesting claim that as in The Merchant of Venice Shakespeare 
gives the namo of Falconbridge to his typical Englishman, so he 
evidently intended Faulconbridge (the Bastard) in King John for aa 
ideal type. 





Dream Dragons. By Anita Dudloy. (Arthur L. Humphrey 
53. net.)—In those essays, written with a good deal of imagination, Mrs. 
Dudley seeks to bring comfort to those who can seo in the war al 
but suffering, waste, and destruction. To her it symbolizes the old 
strugglo of the knight against the dragon—Good against Evil. “ Eternal 
Progress—tha vt is what matters.” Wo may add that all profita from 
tho sale of the book will be given to the “ Star and Garter” Home for 
Disabled Soldiers, 





A Tennyson Dictionary. By A. E. Baker. (Georgo Routledge and 
Sons. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Baker has already compiled a useful Con- 
cordance of Tennyson's works: ho now offers a Dictionary. It consista 
of brief synopses of the poems in alphabetical order of their titles, and 
then tho dictionary of proper names and class-names that occur with 
the names of the poems in which they are found. Information as to 
unexplained allusions, classical, geographical, &c., are certainly useful 
to many readers, but many of tho items might have been either ex- 
pended or left out. We cannot sce who is served by this, for instance : 
“ Shanxespeare, A famous English poet and the greatest of dramatists.” 
Still less by; “ She-goat=a female goat. Becket.” 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 








—_——e—__ 
Bacon (C. W.), The American Plan of Government, 8vo...... (Putnam) net 12/6 
Benn (J. P.), Trade af & BGolencd, CF BVO... .icccvecercccesses (Jarrold) net 2/6 
Blakeslee (G. H.), ed. by, The Pr db lems and Lessons of the War (Putnam) net 10/6 
Bullock (lh ), In Lonely Walks: a Collection of Verse, 18mo. ‘(Methuen net 3/6 
Clapham (C. B.), Arithmetic for Engineers, 8vo...... (Chapman & Hall) net 5/5 
Cody (H. A.), If Any Man Sin, cr 8vO_ .... cee cseens (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


Coper (J. B.), Coo-00-ee !—a Tale of Bushmen, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


Cornford (C.), The Secret of Consolation, cr 8vo..(Williams & Norgate) net 2/6 
Brent (C. H.), The Conquest of Trouble and the Peace of God. .(H. Rees) net 2 6 
Dahlinger (0. W.), Pittsburg: a Sketch of its Early Social Life (Putnam) net 6/0 


Fantham (H. B.), Animal Parasites of Man, roy 8vo (Bale & Danielson) net 






Gould (N.), A Turf Conspiracy, cr BVO.......ccccccccccccccccecs (J. Long) 6/0 
Harrison (Grace Clergue and ‘Gertrude Clergue), Allied Cookery: British, 
French, Italian, Belgian, Russian, 8v0........seeeee eeee-(Putnam) net 38/6 
How to Run a Shop at a Proiit, er NE dic ieink sions ecccvcece (Shaw) net 2/6 
How to Write Advertisements that Sell, cr 8v0...........000-- (Shaw) net 2/6 
Howard (K.), Forked Lightning (The Green Flag): a Comedy, cr 8vo (J. Lane) 6/0 
Howe (Sonia K.), The False Dmitri, 8vo.......... (Williams & Norgate) net 6/0 
Hubbard (G. E.), From the Gulf to Ararat, 8vo............ Blackwood) net 16/6 
International Crisis (The): The Theory of the State, ——— Jniv. Press) net 4/6 
International Review of Miasions, 8vo............ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Irvine (A. M.), The Dreams of Orlow, Cr 8VO.......eseeeee0: (Putnam) net 6/0 
Lepper (J. H.), A Tory He Ase, CF SiO. occ cccccccccccsce ee+e. (Richards) 6/0 
‘athbridge (Marjorie), The Soul of the Russian, cr 8vo........ (J. Lane) nebp 3/6 
McIntyre (J. T.), Ashton Kirk, Secret Agent, cr 8vo (Palmer & Hayward) net 56/0 
Malcolm (I iona), My Fairyland, SOF GIB. c cocccccccsccecuces (Harrap) net 2/6 
Mears (Madge), The Sheltered Sex, cr BVO......cccsercccceccees (J. Lane) 6/0 
Moffett (C.), The Conquest of America, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Noyes (A.), A Book of Princeton Verse, BVO...... Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/6 
Peterson (Margaret), Butterfly Wings, cr 8vo.......... Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
oe enn (R. K. and M. J. R.), Toy Making in School and Home, Part L., 
wn eb eanahs ohne CeebR eet erewadeéden Gntsestesomsennet Harrap) net 4/0 
Seton (E. T.), Wild Animal Ways, cr 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Shakespeare's England, 2 vols., med 8vo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Smith (L. W.), Ships in Port, GP BUD. o cvccccccecccccesceesceeses rum) 6/0 
Tweedale (Violet), Wingate’s Wife, Cr 8VO......ccceeeecesscsceess (J. Long) 6/0 
Webb (S.), How to Pay for the War, BVO. crccccccccess (Allen 2 l nwin) ~ 4 6/0 
White (Fred M.), Ambition’s Slave, cr SVO ......sccesscees ard & Lock) 6/0 
Whitehead (H.), The Religious Life ‘of India : the Village Gods C South India, 
BRED  ccdecccccccesccccoscccevesescesecceccocecoecceoesd (Milford) net 2/6 








LIBERTY’s 
SUMMER SALE 


MONDAY NEXT 


Catalogues will not be issued. Patterns Post Free on request. 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
IRISH Samples and illustrated list post free 

COLLARS 
Appointment to therr & SHIRTS 


Biajcctes the King and Queen 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donogall Place BELFAST 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much strongor 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 

















ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS -  £21,111,666 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 
LIMITED, CuFADs (abs"tombara Steset, LONDON. 











VWVitea 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(fz0.) ASSURANCE: 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 


The Corporation is piepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





Economica! Provision for DEATH DUTIES. 


To leave Death Duties to be paid out of capital value imposes 
a biz and unnecessary burden on the estate. The logical way— 
the most economical way—is to take cut a Scottish Widows Fund 
Life Assurance Policy. By small annual payments out of 
income, full provision can thus be made, in addition to which 
Income Tax rebate on premiums is allowed up to one-sixth of 
income in some cuses. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
FOUNDED 1815. 

THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds 22 Millions. Claims Paid 44 Millions. 
WRITE FOR THE SOCIETY'S BOOKLET. 

LONDON OFFICES: 


28 Cornhill, E.C., and 
17 Waterloo Place, 8.W 


HEAD OFFICE: 
9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary ) 


ACIDITY and DIGESTION 


Digestion cannot proceed properly if the stomach is burdened 
with acidity. A ratio: al and safe means of freeing the stomach 
from acidity is provided by Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made 
by Savory & Moore from a formula of the famous Dr. Jenner. 

These lozenges are quite different from the ordinary antacid pre- 
parations and contain neither bismuth nor magnesia. They owe 
their value to an alkaline product which has remarkable »ower to 
absorb acidity. To sufferers from Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, 
Palpitation (especially at night), and all the ills ‘hat arise from 
acidity, they are of the greatest possible benefit. They are quite 
harmless, having no effect whatever on the stomach itself or the 
digestive ferments. 

A feature of the lozenges, which is attested by all who use them, 
is the immediate relief given, even in chronic cases. Their action is 
eo beneficial that in a short time ordinary meals can be taken 
without fear of indigestion. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 


A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 


enclosing 1d. stamp for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 





DROITWICH BRINE BATHS 
WARNING. 

The Public are warned that the full benefits of the treatment for 
Rheumatism and kindred complaints CAN ONLY BE 
OBTAINED IN THE NATURAL BRINE BATHS AT 
DROITWICH, FOR WHICH THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE, 

Illustrated Booklet post free from 


BATHS MANAGER, 33 SPA OFFICES, DROITWICH (WORCS.). 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....&£94,000,0C0. 
CLAIMS PAID .................... 126,000,060, 
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TO LET OR FOR SALE. 


FAMOUS HOUSE TO BE SOLD. 


A THELHAMPTON.—One of the most beautiful specimens of 
 . Gothic Architecture in the Kingdom, 6 miles from Dorchester. Athelhamptog 
with its Great Hall, open timber roof and superb oriel, the Long Gallery, the King’s 
Way, and the various parlours and bedchambers in which much of the beautiful 
original painted glass and oak panelling are still to be seen, is one of the most lovely 
houses in England. Walled and terraced gardens with trout stream. Date of 
Auction Sale, 20th July, 1916, by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY, 
20 Hanover Square, London, W. 





WING to the War, an exceptionally COMFORTABLE and 
WELL-FURNISHED PRIVATE RESIDENCE with a pleasant garden 
TO LET, 
Three reception and four bedrooms. Rent. moderate, 
Apply A. GODWIN PRATT, Boscombe, Hants. 


E PSOM SCHOOL PREMISES.—TO BE LET, conveniently 
4 arranged RESIDENCE, standing in own grounds of about 1} acres, in open 
position, occupied the past 11 years as a high-class girls’ boarding school, containing 
two large schoolrooms, two reception-rooms, sixteen bed and dressing-rooms, two 
bathrooms, excellent offices, detached stabling or garage, two tennis lawns, kitchen 
garden, Ac. Rent £230 per annum, on lease. Good opening.—Apply LANGLAN D3 
AND SON, Estate Agents, Epsom. (Telephone: 309 Epsom.) (2068) 


ryxo LET OR SELL, THE COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER. 

LAND (known as Aspatria Agricultural College), suitable for SCHOOL, 
HOSPITAL, CONVALESCENT HOME, or INSTITUTE ; 6 public rooms, 4 recep- 
tion-rooms, 30 bedrocms, kitchen, bathrooms. Gas and water laid on. Gardens 
and grounds, tennis-courts, 4-acre field.—Jor further particulars apply J. SMITH 
HILL, The College, Aspatria. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


BEROnAR OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

Arrplicetions are invited icr a POST AS LECTUREK to assist In the teaching of 
REMEDIAL GYMNASTICS, MASSAGE and ANATOMY, and in the supervision of 
students’ leseons in educational gymnastics in the practising schools. Salary from 
£120 to £150 resident, according to qualifications and experience.—Applications 
thould Le addressed to the SECRETARY at the College and sent io not later thaa 
July 10th. 


TEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF ORGANIZER OF EDUCA TIONAL HANDWORK. 





Applications are invited for the post of HANDWORK LECTURER under the 
West Riding Education Committee. 

The Lecturer appointed will be required to condact a number of classes for teachers 
and to visit public clementary schools to demonstrate, advise, and report as to the 
Handwork teaching. She will be required to devote the whole of her time to the 
dutics of the post. 

Salary £15U per annum. 

Candidates must be women, preferably holding the Higher Frocebel Certificate, 
and should have knowledge of the conditions of Public Elementary Schools. 

Applications must be made on forms obtalsable from the EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT, County Hall, Wakefield, which must be returned, accompanied by copies of 
three recent testimonials, so as to reach the Education Departunent not later than 
9 am. on Wednesday, July 10th. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 





| ‘eee F WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWPORT SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


Wanted, to commence September llth, 1916, a FORM MISTRESS qualifiea to 
teach FRENCH thronghout the School. Salary £100 to £120 per annum, according 


| to experience-—Application forms trom COUNTY CLERK, 20 Holyrood Street, 


Newport, LW. July Ist, 1916. ok = 
teres COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP IN BOTANY. 

The Council of Ledford College will shortly proceed to appoint a temporary 
Tecturer In Botany. The appointment will be for one year from September Ist 
next, and in the event of the war not being over before the end of that period, wiil 
be renewable for a further period not exceeding three years, The salary attached 
to the Lectureship is £400 a year. Candidates must possess a University |-egree 
with Honours in Botany, or an equivalent Certificate from Oxford or Cambridg-, 
and should have had previous experience of teaching in a University or University 
College. 

Ten printed or typed copies of applications and of not more than three recent 
testimonials should be sent not later than Monday, July 17th, to the SECRETARY 
OF COUNCIL, from whom further particulars as to the conditions of the appointment 
may be obtained, 


] ORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY. 


Tne Governing Body of the Women's Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent, 
invite applications for the post of RESIDENT LADY PRINCIPAL; age 35-50; 
ealary £250 p.a., with rooms and board. 

The Principal will be responsible for the education and control of, and the catering 
for, the students (female ouly), who number about 90. Previous experience of educa- 
tional administration and evidence of bustaess ability will be required. 

Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should be 
sent to THE SECKETARY TO THE GOVERNORS, Horticultural College, Swauley, 
Kent, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





rN\HE CAMPDEN CHARITIES, KENSINGTON.—The Trustees 
invite APPLICATIONS for the VACANT CLERKSHIP to the CHARITY. 

Applicants may be either men or women, and must not be less than 35 years of 
age. If women they must be unmarried or widows, Preference will be given to 
persons who have lived cr worked in Kensington. 

Salary £200 per annum, rising to £250. No pension, 

Applications must be made upe forms to be obtained from the ACTING CLERK, 
62 Church Street, Kensington, W., where a printed statement containing further 
particulars may also be had. Applications, addressed to the CHAIRMAN, upoa 
the form provided, must reach the ‘Trustees’ office not later than Saturday, July 15:h. 

The successful candidate will be required to take up duty as soon as possible. 


R. CHALLONER’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AMERS?AM. 

—WANTED, in September, a SENIOR MISTRESS, to take charge of the 

girls and to teach Elementary French and Senior English. Knowledge of Phonetics 

essential. Salary £140 per annum, non-resident, rising by annual increments of 

10 to £160, 

. fhe School is a Dual Secondary School under the Board of Education. Present 

number of pupils, 120. The present holder of the post has just been appointed to a 
Headmistress-ship.—Apply to the Headmaster, K. bE. YATES, B.A. 


a LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 
Ss Wanted in September, (¢) A MISTRESS TO TEACH MATHEMATICS 
AND PHYSICS; 
(5) A MISTRESS TO TEACH CLASSICS. 
In both cases a Degree is essential and experience desirable. Salary, noneesident, 
£120-£150, according to qualificatious.—For further pa:ticulars apply to the HL AL» 





MiIS5TKESS. 
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| Fiinienaliaiael COUNTY COUNCIL 


There are vacancies in Training 


Furzedown Training College, Streatham, 8.W: 
ASSISTANT LECTURER (WOMAH) in History and English. 


Colleges as follows :— 






Avery Hill Training College, Eltham, 8.E. : 
ASSISTANT LECTURER (WOM AN) in Method for Infants’ School Teachers, 
to take FE ional Handwork and possibly some other subject 
ASSISTANT CTURER (WOMAN) in Geography and English. 


LI 
ASSISTANT LECTURER (WOMAN) in Nature Study and Hygiene. 

Salary in each case from £130 a year, according to experience, rising by yearly 
increments of £10 to £170. 

If the woman appointed is required to reside in college or in a hostel, the salary 
will be reduced by £40 a vear in respect of board and lodging. 

Apply to the EDUCATION OFFICER [lI 4 (3)], Education Offices, Victoria 
r mbankment, W.C. (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary). A form 
giving partic ulars will then be sent. Form must be returned by 11 a m. on 15th 
Juwy, 1916. Canvassing disqualifies. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 


WBS. ‘i. C. SHAW recommends a YOUNG FRE ENC H LADY 
for HOLIDAY and PERMANENT ENGAGEMENT with CHILDREN.— 
Rad: e383 THE GRANGE, Chew Magna, Bristol. 


JRENCH LADY STUDENT. B. és L. seek s HOL JIDAY TU TOR- 
{ SHIP on mutual terms, mid-July—mid-September. Excellent references.— 
o LT. M. FERLIN, 2 Rue des Acacias, Paris XVI. 








\ TIDOW LADY SEEKS BOARD- RE SSIDENC E in a family of 
gocd social position. Near church, station, post office. State particulars. 

— Address “ B.,” 20 Manor Gardens, Merton Park, Surrey. 
;. 2. 8.8. 

./ WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wantel. Real 
CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
present openings for educated women. Prico 1s. 6d.; post free 13. 19d.—Central 
Snreau for the Employment of Wo omen, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 











&o. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

J TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 

in connexion with the London University and recognized by the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Svudicate. 


LECTURES, 


Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, L.A London, M.A. Sheffield. Girton 
College, Moral Sciences Tripos, Cambridge Teachers’ Training Certificate 

rr reparation for the Teaching Diy vloma cf the London University, tor the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and ior the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parts I. and II. 

isemonstration ‘School attached to the Colle:e, «na practice for Students in 
nm igh bouring schools under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition foes £24, A number of Scholarships from £12 to ~24 offered to Studen‘s 
wth a Decree or its equivalent. Loan Funu. 

Darticulars of College Hall and Registered Lodgings can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL at The Maria Grey College, Salu- bury Ro ad, Brondesbury Londo an, N. W. 


Principal - 


rENHE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SAINT KATH ARINE. 


TRAINING FOR HEALTH VISITORS AND SUPERINTENDENTS OF LNFANT 
WELFARE CENTRES. 














HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, the Patron of the Royal College of 
Saint Katharine, having thought fit to order that a scheme shall be drafted for the 
training of Health Visitors and Superintendents of Infant Welfare Centres, the 
Chapter has arranged a three years’ course in theory and practice. The former 











will be taken at the Household and Social Science De partment, King’s Colloge for 
Women (University of London), in physiology, physics, ‘chemistry, biology, hygiene, 
public health, &c.; the latter will consist in pra work at a Maternity Ce entre, 


vt endance at Infant Consultations, experience in nursing children in Hospital, and 
the preparation necessary to obtain the Certificate of the Central Midwives Board 
and the Sanitary Inspec tors’ Certificate. 
Information as to training, bursaries, Kc., may be obt tained from the PR 
Saint Katharine’s College, Bromley Hall, Brunswick = oad, Poplar, E 
KATH ARINE 8S. MACQUEEN, Principal. 


INCIPAL, 


}RINCES S CHR ISTI AN COLLEGE, WITHINGTON, LANC 8. 
Ladies over 20 yeara of ace trained as Children’s Nurses. Fee 
guineas, Babies in residence. Very large demand for qualified Nursea. 
training most useful for public work in connexion with rearing of children, #.e., in 
Schools, Baby Clinics, and Ciéches. Special course younger students, 3 months, 
258, weekly. _ Princip al fully | tra ined Hos} vital Nurse. 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING, 
NSTEY ‘ey FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimiming, Hygiene, 














Anatomy, Physic ogy, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD PousTs 
OBTAINED AF TER TRAINING. 

-{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL ~ TRAINING Cc OLLEG 1E. 
K President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B.  Principalsk—A. ALEXANDER, 


Y.2.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
and experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage ok-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. M al supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa. 








and Rev. K. Ly ttelton, D. D.—Further particulars from the SECR ETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
rFXHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students aro 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Lducational and Medical 
Gympastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiens, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


MN\VWE BERGMAN OSTEREBERG 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, 
Trustees : 

Bir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MALCHIOS ESS OF SALISBURY. 

oy cP val: 
Miss M. H. ME apr, . (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice- heipal 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Ceut. "Taal, of Gymnastics, Stockho!m). 

The College was opened in 15385, and was the first ot it skindin England. Students 
@re prepared to be teachers of Scieutific Physical Educ ing’ redish System. 
The course extends over two years. It li es U *, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymn: » Me 
Gymnastics, Dancing, aud Outdoor Games. Students practise te: 
inthe neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, ia a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begius in September.— 
burtuer particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 














PHYSIC AL TRAINING 
KENT. 



















ge and Medical | 
rching in schools 





HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridce University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Princ! Miss CATHE RINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are proparé d ic yr the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge Teach« a 
Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography Diploma: 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees rl 
the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 








BE 











344 FSaees POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING. 
Pattersea Tolytechnic Training Department of Domestic Sclence. Recognized 
by the Board of Education. 
Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housewifery, 


Dressmaking, Millinery, Trainiaz for Housekeepers and Scho 


Needlework, 
Matrons. 


HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 

Recognized by Local Government Foard, Royal Sanitary institute, and Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

1 raining Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
spectors’, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, District, and 
ftcclal Workers. Preparatory Courses for Nurses. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Three years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educationa! and Remedila 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. The Diplomas are 
recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional students accepted. 

For particulars of Fees, Echolarships, Hostels, and Curricula apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


i ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL ID INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 
lion. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec., 
Mr. Art! wr G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 

















Fund, apply to the Principai, Miss EK. LAWRENCE. 
( UTDOOR LIF E.—T HATCHAM FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, and 


Flowers. Fuli theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Se. In 1914 R.H.S. Exam. 
two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit- 
prese rving.—For te sta apply PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE _ TUITION, &e. 
({TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—<Adults and Boys 


taken in Residence er as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials poat 
free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
Estab. 1905. 


] OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich 











, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Biancr Rh ‘oad, Bourne m outh. 

—— = = — = 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ¢ ‘AND COLLEGES. 
NV OUNTHURST, Oak Hill ” Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languayres, 





given to health and the 


specialities, Careful attention 
Excelicnt 


Literature, and M 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. 


development of character. 





results. Good garden and fleid for games. References kindly permitted to Rev. iL. 
Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Kev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and 
otiers —ADI y PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 

Tt. MARGAR ET’Ss SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, lato Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical “Lripos) and of the Maria Grey Trainiag Colleges. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIE RS “JE! wSE y. 
e Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning Fr nach, 
as well as full . ange of ot other subjects; boarding fees moderate; geod and liberal 
diet; healthy ocality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—ior Prospectus 
apply to} Miss ; GOOD, Bb. 2 (Lox 1don), Principal. 
al School ft a ‘Girls. 


H . & oak S- % | 
Tele. , aie 616." 


OXIEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Miss WALLIS 
SCHOOL, 





>. 








Lixenorr HINDHEAD. 


Prospect 13 on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
SUMMER AN ON THURSDAY, MAY 
_ Tel.: 7 Graysh« ott. 


SCHOOL, 





“SOUTHWOLD, 





FELIX 


Head-Mistress— Miss L. SILCOX, 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY ira. 





2 G R AD NG E, BU XTON. —School for Girls from 10 to 19 years, 
h general educ ation, with great attention to health. Elder giris 
in Art, 3 , Lit erate ire, or Languages. New een stic Science 
is over 18, Tennis Courts and fleld for Hoc key and Cricket. Prep. 
’rincipals, the Misses DODD. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE 
tincipals: Miss CHUDLE Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
ate Modern Educ —" spe clally built for a School, 
and Rink. Lacrosse, + gent nis, Cricket, Swimming, «oc. 
1 May 4. Tele. 
IND 


and LADY 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, 
with thorough educa ion for Gut! i 
with parents abroad. Rx 
—For Lt lus Pros spectus aj 


_- ESS i. 












Summer i ‘rm beg 


QIR EDM 
% “THE 





E LTON | conf Yecommend 

LRSET ) ful Home School 
x E ‘nti re charge of Children 
ached bouse 4 mins. from sea 
















W. 





EALING, 


Spec lal attention to 
1. Large grounds, 
guineas a year. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidsys arranged for if requi 
Fees, 60 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Oflicers’ daughters, 
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HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
HEAP-MistREess: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Icnours Schoc! cf Modern 


istory, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold) 
Bracing sir from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 
Pupils prepared | for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14. 


rpupor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


FOUNDED 1850. 


' als { Miss BRENDA NIG ty ea M.A. Lendon. 
Principals { siise VIOLET BM. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR  CENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident — ) 
House stands tn 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC wae Method), 


LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN P ROFISSORS, 
on N . 


{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, ~ DEVON. 
For Prespectus apply to the Head-M'stresses { Nise Eee. MA. 


Cood modern education; corntry lif New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Fealthy sitvation; high pesition. Tees tre ™m 60 euir incas. 


ANSDOWNE _ HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 NAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Figh-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, Miss 





CON DER, Classical Tripes, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines. 
tpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 





edvanced Examinations and icr the Universities if required. lLealthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. ig Gases 
)DGBASION HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
24 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss GC. TAKLETON YOUNG, M.A, 


Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC ECIENCE DEPARTAE} NT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES 





— from the HEAD- MISTRESS. 
St QT. HILDA’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
LIBE si a MIDLOTHIAN, SCOTLAND. 
Necutifully eituated in the country away from anything to attract hoe*ite alreraf?. Sound 
modern education. Preparation for public exams,, the Universities and Women’s 
Colle: sea. Domestic Economy. Swedish Gymnastics, A!] Came tiding, Swimming, 
ONLY BOAKDEKS TAKEN Presrectus trom PKINCIPAL, 


BOYS? SCHOOLS AND GCOLLECES. 


NAVAL OFFICER. — For 














information rek ‘ne to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Res with full illustrated 
description of life at the Roval Naval Cclleges, Osh« Publica- 


tion Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, ‘Ltd. od De South Molton Street, 








London, W 

Qe | TON Vv! ALENCE SCHOOL | (founded — 1576). Motor from 
, i 1¢.— Coriplete Modern Schoo! Ba idinge anc 1 Boarding-Henses (1911); 
Bey y e, Gey for § ;& s—palber one 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
vicws of Kent and Sus il culars from R ev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 





" Hf pa 
trom the CLERK, a0 Damen, 8: 





M.A.; oF 53 Pala Ww. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOC K. Leeos nized ~ by “the 16 
< Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 240 fect 
elove sea, facing Dartmoor. Special LNGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS, 

Fiead-Master, 1. V. PLUM, MA, 0 
NGTON COLLEGE. 


Verri 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOOL ARSIIIPS, an nu sual va! 1e £80 or £50 each. and two ROBE RT 
HENRY WENTWORTH HUGHES SC HO! ARSHIPS, each of the annual value 


cf not less than £15, will be offered for competition in DECEMB EI R next. 
Two of the firs t-named Sch i ill, under certain conditic be res 






tricted 














to boys whos e fathers have giver eir country. Ca criidetes a st 
not he 14 on December Ist, 1916.—For full particulars apply to the DURSAR, 
Weil lington College, Berks. 
REWOOD GRAMMA R SC HOOL, STAFFS. 
THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, reducing fees to £35 per annum, are offered 
for HEAD-MASTLR’'S HOUSE for SEPTEMBER.—Particulars fiom HEAD- 
MASTER. 
. & E-@ Bo ei se ao 0 &. 





The ANNUAT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will take place on NOVEMBER 
3rd re 24th, when twelve Scholarships of £24 to £64 per annum will be offered for 
petition. Apply before November 14th, HEAD-MASTER, School House, 








"t the adaption cf the curriculum 


28 thes » become manifest.’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ata, Classics tn chief, nor Science alone, b: 
to the needs and capacities of the indivi tual, 

JROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 

Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master: R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually In JUNE, 
For ¢etails apply HEAD-MASTER, The School Houee, Kromecrcvre. 
ee -RLEY SCHOOL, near KIDDERMINSTER.— FIVE 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, reducing fees to £35 a year, offered for 


Fepte mber. ONE LEAVING EXHIBITION of £50 a year to any University offered 
each year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
1) ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — Presi dent : : The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F, 8 WILLIAMS, M.A., L. 
ssistant-Master ot Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering C! 
Phvei ‘al Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New bu silding 


Exhibit.ona for Sons of ‘Officers 








racquets and Oves courts, ewimming bath, &c. 
and Cc lergy. 7 ra hi OTE 2 
| ) 18) Vv E R o i. at a a ae 
sc war AR SHIP EXAMINATI Oo oN, NOVEMPER, 1014. 
Three En ce Scholarships £40, £5 , £20 per annum for Boarders, 
For particulars apply to W. 8. EE, M.A., Head-Master, 
BREE AS LS cao Oo . 
A Public &choc!] on Meeern lines. with Pre paratory. Moderate fees.—Treepectus 
en application to the HEAD-MASTER, Wi on School, Nantwich, Chest is 
MHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Fcholarships, &c., £75 (restricted) to £15, offered in July.—Particulars from Pul 


Fchcols VYear-Pock or the LURSAR, ‘ 
AUTHORS, — &ec. 
Se and ECRETAR IAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid system e.. coaching. Six Months’ Course from 


any date. Excellent ir itroduct ions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
BECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 











| @tis 


LL MSS. MUST BE TYPEWRITTEN. We do it accuratelys 
neatly, quickly, cheaply, under expert literary supervision. Work returned 
game Cay received.—LEFFICIENT TYPEWRITING OFFICES, 70 Rutland Street, 


Leicester. sic oP De 
How TO GAIN FAME! 


One method of securing fame {fs to write Short Stories, Articles, Novels, 
Verse, &c. Incidentally you add to your income. Let the School of Author- 
ship help you to realize these ambitions. Lessons are quite simple. And 
the fees are specially reduced during the War. Will you enrol now? Bend 
for prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d. stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


pe 1 LITE! RARY, JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL 
KUREAU (Miss Ironside), 60 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London.—_SECRETARIES 
TRAINED in all branches of public and private work. Three-nine months’ tuition, 
Positions offered when proficient. Coaching in Journalism, Public Speaking, Lan- 
guages, Instruction by _Correspondence also. Prospectus on application. 


YVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke | Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING of all kinds, including: Arti ‘les, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genea- 
logical Trees, Novels, &c. MIMEOG RAPHING : ‘Circulars ‘estimonials, £0, 
FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire). SHOR THAND. PUPILS taken. Estab. 1906, 














ss  SGHOLASTIG AGENCIES. - 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 


e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 


of Preceptora, Head-Mistresses’ Aesociation, Association of Assistant-Mistresscs, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 


The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COSI. All fees have therefore been calculated ou 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 pm. and 8 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11.50 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Kegistrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 


~' CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of char ree) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and [ducational 
& Nomes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 


their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd4., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
aap _ 8 stafis of the most important schools and thus abie 
upply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—168-162 OXFORD’ sriekir, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museurn, 


(jHoicE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
£6 Sackville Strect, Pice 


r\UTORS 











MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
silly, W. = Tel., Regent 4,026, 
Educational Ag s. Established 1873. 

Fu!l statement of requirementa should be given. 

SSISTANT MISTER ESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm Invites apy ns from qualified ladies who arz looking jor 
josts as MISTKESSES or M ATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES tn I’r.vate 
Familles. 
xO CHARGE FOR REG ISTRATION. 
FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS for ARMY fing ALL EXAMS, 





QcHOOLS GIRLS. 
K 





Mesers J. & 3. PATON, having an intim: UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledys 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in “this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUS|- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which canbe 


THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
"Phone, write, or call. 
PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 1,108 pp. 
red cloth, 2s. ; post-free, 2s. 6d. $00 Illustrations, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.G 


Te! lephone: 6053 Central, 
{CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
kK charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 


Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medic al, Naval, or Military Exams., A 


ements s! ould 









&c. A detailed statement of requi: be sent to 

The General Ma er, Mr. A. V. 8TOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn,, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq. We. 
: ~ (Telephone } No. Gerrard 1854.) 
MINH E LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS .— 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which gly 


a 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonatle cost. Vrospectuses and full 
particulars will be sent free of charge cn application to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannoa 
Strect, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intend:d 


pr fession i if see d upon. a 
ARENTS. 





QO" Tae ees te UF 

“ mi A SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about the proper 
ation of their children may receive, without charge, valuable assistance and 
sive information respecting the best Schccls and Tutors, by sending statement 
BURROW & co., Lrp., Dept. Y¥, Educational 
London, W.C. 


= 
cf their requirements to ED. J. 
Consultants, Regent louse, Kingsway, 


TOURS. 


., the well-known organizer of tours 
through Russia, N. Africa, &c., &c., is taking the following :—August 15th, 
e Valley and Cathedrals of the W est; September Ist, Scotland; Se; 

The English Lakes.—Pre grammes from 159 Auckland Road, Uppe 





ISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S 


i » Wy 
er 15th, 
Norwood. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
> = -— BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 
P Lovely Situation, 800 ft. ab OVE Bea, close to moor. Shady and she'tered 


Private Sitting-rooia 





garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. 
if requirel.—Apply “ L. CANTAB,” Midd lec ott, lisington, 8. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor 
1 3 absolutely inclusive. 
— —=— = 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘) PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lance “ash iire, has been epecialy erected and 
eqi d for tx treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 
Med al an 1 Ni g treatment. Farming and Gardening. B Ht ards, Lawn Ten ila, 
Cricket, Bowls, &e. —Apply W. HAR OLD GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Strect Last, 
Liver; Sy 


List (illustrated) 
ve RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
on statement of nature of case and 
Clerical, and Medical AssoclaUoa, 


PATIENTS.— 


all parts willing = rece 


» ESIDENT 
» of Medical Men 
without charge. Or scl tion will be made 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Tsalaigar Square, W.U, 


-scriptive 
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LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full valus should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, valao 
per retura, or offer made.—Chief O-lices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Eat. 100 years. 





{OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

J A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by FE. Howarth, F.Z.3. 
Kecommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
Used in war hospitals, dug-outs, &c. Jlarmless to pets. Tins, 1s. Gd., 2s. 6d, 
4s, 6d.—HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflicld. 
PuBLic -HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

. House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
hive per cent. paid 








licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares, 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Brozdway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 
rN HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MemortaL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 








THE 
PATRON : WM. Tas Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 





Treasurer: Tuk Ear or Harrowny. Secretary: Goprrey H. Wamiitron. 





BRITAIN’S SURE SHIELD. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has a number of special 


RECREATION HUTS 


at lonely naval bases; and a 
Royal Naval Auxiliary Hospital in Scotland 
FOR OUR GALLANT SEAMEN ; 


in addition to a very large number of HUTS, TENTS and 
CLUBS for the Troops in Home Camps and on all the 
fighting Fronts. 


GIFTS 


towards the large expenses most gratefully received. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 















































At home or at the front 
SMITH’S 
COMPLETES THE EQUIPMENT. 
fn Three Streagths— 
Mild, Medium and Full = 
A Perfect Blend of Bmoki x : 
Tobaco-s. GOLD MEDA 9 - 
warded, Fdinburgh, 1586. 7 
“ PER ©2Z. 
8 * 
‘ 
fe, 
\D 
: d 
— j 
Yi 
A 
4 
/ .: 
- 9 ; Thy 
8.253 
Manufacturers cf ‘ORCHESTRA’ 


‘ High-ciass Virgician Cigarettes 


gBranch of The Imperial T- bacco Co, 
(of Groas Drita.a aac Ivelauc). 








‘Pobaceo 


“Sweet, when the morn is gray, 
Sweet, when they've cleared away 
Lunch—and at close of day 

Possibly sweetest.” 


A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 


King’s Head is Stronger 
Both sold at &d. per oz. 


THREE NUNS 


Cisarettes 


MEDIUM - - «= 4d. for 10 


—SESS__e 


‘ 
= 











SOLIDS for BUSINESS MOTORS 
PNEUMATICS for CARS, 
MOTOR-CYCLES and BICYCLES 


“with the miles built in”—tyre beauty 
of a typically British sort that is more 
than tread deep. 














COMMERCIAL 


VEHICLES. 
2-3 TON—5 TON 





> = iss Te ix 2 
Austin lorries are successfully employed on various 
to be 


battle-fronts, and are proving themselves 
satisfactory in every respect. 


The Austin Motor 
Co. Ltd. 


Longbridge Works, 
Northfield, Eirmingham. 
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W. J. CAMERON’S NEW BOOK OF POEMS: 


WAR and LIFE: 


ls. Gd. net. 
Earty Revirws :— 


“ These poems havo the merit of simplicity and genuino feeling. 
—Athenaeum. 
contains some of the most striking and 


” 


” 


“The volumes . 
fuman verses that have been devoted to the Great War. 
—Daily Telegraph. 


. . 


“ Good, craftsmanlike verse.’’—T'imes. 

“Virile verse.’’—Graphic. 

“Mr. Cameron's poems reveal the poet's sincerity, 
grace, and gifted imagination.”"—BDristol Times. 


2.6 





CHAPMAN & HALL, iTo., LONDON, w.c. 





IN COURSE OF PU BLIC ATION. 


BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 

Part 1.—Art ard Archaeology, etc. Part Il.—History, etc. 

Part tll. Tite Crientalia, and Classical Literatura. 

Tost Free. Others to follow. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Tele eee ic and Cable Address : Book cmen, London. 
yhone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
‘*Mr. Rowbotham fis the only living epic poct - Bezzar. 

The Human Epic (The wondrous story of Prehistoric “Earth and Man), 
The Epic of tho Swiss Laks Owellers (A romance of the Stone Age). 
These epic poems Bre se liing in thousands. Each 2s. 6d. 

E. GOLDBY. Charl a Street, Hatton Garden, EC 


FURNITURE FOR CASH. i 


37 


The best Stock of Furniture in London | 


at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design, 


SPRIGGS & Co., cta., 
= 238-241 Tottenham Court Roed, Ww. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000 
Paid-up Capital, 42,000,000, Reserve Fund, £1,060,060. ween £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of 4 ‘roprietors os .. £4,000,000 
Total Issued (Capital and Reserves .. . oe 7,960,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNTILIE, London, E.C 
DRAFTS are GRANTE D on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
Btates, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC KEMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 





“The Sister of Literature-Tobaced” 
Prof Sir Walter — in the Times* 


Tobacco, divine, rare, 
superexcellent tobacco 
wile) goes far beyond 
all he P panaceas, 
KH. - e gold, and 
Philosophers stones: 
@ sovereign remedy 
to all diseases. 
ROBERT BURTON 


. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Kild and Medium. 
G” , 

Per oz. Per oz. 


For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
and Sailors in Military Hospitals et Home 
and for the Front at bury FREE PRICES, 


ae ; 
serms on application to 


JOUN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


mam YOY YPDDIVIT DSN on 


P.656 
Issued by the Imperia! Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 





| 


| Political : 


By the BISHOP OF LONDON. 


A MESSAGE FOR THE SUPREME 
MOMENT. 


Delivered to the assembled clergy of the London Diocase on 
November 23rd, 1915, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. By the 
Right Rev. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop 


A. .¥. 
of London. Paper cover, 6d. net. 


DAY OF GOD. 


Five Addresses on the War, including “ Drinking the Cup” 
and “Christ or Odin.” 1g, net. 


THE CHURCH IN TIME OF WAR. 


This volume contains, among other subjects, National Freedom 
—wNational Honour—Nationa! Faith—Fortitude (for Boys)~ 
Life for Ever and Ever (Canadian Memorial Service)—Pride, 
Thankfulness, and Sympithy (for Mourners)—The Soul of e 
Nation, &c., &c. Cloth boards, 2s, 6d, net. 


By Professor H. SCOTT HOLLAND. 
'SO AS BY FIRE. 


By MENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, Canon of 
Notes on various aspects of the War, ite 
Cloth, 
[Just Ready. 


A 


Second Sfcri-s. 
Christ Church. 
causes, its effects, and its problems for the future. 

2s. net ; paper, 1s, net. 
Uniform with “So as by Fire, 
Sth 


” lst Series, which is now in ite 


Edition. 


TEADERS OF THE SPECTATOR” 
will welcome the new novel by the cuthor of 
ROUGH WAY,” one of tho successful novols of 1912, 


CHRISTINA’S SON. 


“THE 


By W. M. Carrs. Cloth, Gs. 
Author of ‘‘ The Rough Way ” (4th Edition), ‘‘ The Mighty Army,” 
&e. 


“This story grips the attention, and holds it.""—Punch. 


WELL 


S GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Lrp., 
3 & 4 Paternoster Bui'dings, London, E.C.; & 44 Victoria St., S.W. 





HISTORY OF 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


ON THE LINES OF MODERN EVOLUTION. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D. 


Life,” dc. 


Author of ‘Civilization and Progress,” “* My Inner 


VOL. Hil. 


Educational: Social: including an attempted Recon- 
struction of the Politics of England, France, and America for 
the Twentieth ¢ 


‘entury. 


8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 





he Times savs : 


| out of these 


“In the desert of unilluminating political treatises Mr. 
Crozier’s work stands out something clear, fresh, and positive; perhaps the 
most important contribution to the philosophy of the subject since Mr. Le 
* Physics and Politics.’ . His proposals are invariably wise and suggestiv 
. His faults are so few and his merits so great that we have little hesitation 
in recomm — a his book as the wisest and freshest of recent guides to political 
philosophy ertain rules of practical statesmanship deduced {rom his survey 
of history seem to us worthy of the most serious consideration. 
whole book deserves to be read with care. 
striking sentence or phrase.” 

The book is at once profound and tueld. 
many intricate problems and questions arising 
xetration and power that make the History 


The Spectator sars : 





* The He rarely 


writes a page without a 


The Contemporary " Says: 


Government and Society and the 
are ussed with a pet 


Ie 


’ 
Gls 


of Intellectual Development’ one of the great works, the abiding lu dmarks 
| of the age.” 
| The Outlook says: “ Intenscly practical from the first page to the last.” 
The Dundee Courier “Mr. Crozier’s menumental work is one of the 
| precious gifts to the lite rate ire of this generation.” 
The Perthshire Adrertiser sava: “It would be a loss to the thinkers of the 
| world were Dr. Crozier to be ynable to finish his great work 
The New York Journal savas: “ No one interested in the problems of civilizations 
and social or ler. will dismiss Mr. Crozier’s third volume without a thorough 
reading. ... We have s don » read a more striking description of the nature 
of the movement that ¢ America its original typs 
The Sheffield Independ: saves: “ Petter than any writer of the present day, 
Dr. Crozier takes a wide outlook over > uman allair irs in language logical, lucid, 


A brilliant piece of work crow i with siuggee- 
and carrying rare reasouing and scholarship with 


and powertal der 


picturesque, ¢ 
and teny 


tions, fine in tone 
an easy grace.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, 
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A Selection from 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE WAR FOR THE 
WORLD. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 6s. net. 


“Mr, Zangwill . . is a man essentially of intellectual and 
spiritual ideas, the author of several powerful human books, which 
have made an impression upon Europe generally, books which 
may truly be said to have been inspired by a sense of justice and 
nobility of thought which have been civilizing influences. . 

Fe is a zealous reformer ; but no man, . . can contend that both as 
thinker and writer Mr. Zangwill has not been consistently and, in 
the Biblical spirit, Christian.”—English Review. 


- MODERN IRELAND 


as described in the works of 
GEORGE MOORE. 











Irish Intellectual and Social Life. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL. 


An Autobiography in Three Parts. 6s. each. 


I AVE. II. SALVE. IIL. VALE, 


“ This trilogy . . . is throughout inspired by that quick, humor- 
ous, brilliant observation, and written in that delightful manuer, 
that has made George Moore so deservedly famous.” 

—Wesiminster Gazette. 





Irish Court and Official Life. 


MUSLIN, 


* The tragedy of the white slave of the marriage market is one 
upon which opponents to the emancipation of woman would do well 
to meditate. May they solve, if they can, the problems suggested 
by a perusal of Mr. Moore’s classic novel.”—Truth. 

“A valuable criticism of contemporary manners and a good 
story.’’—Glasgow Herald. 





Irish Peasantry and Priests. 


THE UNTILLED FIELD. 


“A thing of quite exquisite art . . . the book will be read with 
enjoyment by every lover of good literature and every student of 
national types.’’—Observer. 


THE LAKE. 


“‘ This book possesses beauty in thought and phrase, and a certain 
mystic appeal unanalysable, indefinite, but a real and haunting 
tt er, nw News. 








THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
With an Introduction by J. E. C. BODLEY. 
7s. Gd. net each volume. New Volume now ready. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By CASIMIR STRYIENSKI. 


Previously Published. 


THE CENTURY OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By LOUIS BATiFFOL. 
“Mr. Bodley gives the new ‘ National History of France’ his 
complete approbation, and everybody associated with literature 
knov ws that no higher praise is necessary.""—Daily Telegraph. 


Volumes to follow: 
THE REVOLUTION. 
THE MIDDLE AGES By Fr. Funck-Brentano 
THE “GREAT CENTURY.” By Casimir £ t-yienski. 
THE CONSULA TE AND THE EMPIRE. By Louis Madelin. 


By Louis Madelin. 





21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST, 
With 26 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


With the Twenty-Ninth Division in 


Gallipoli. A Chaplain’s Experiences. 
By the Rev. OSWIN CREIGHTON, C.F. 














With 8 Illustrations. Crown S8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Priests in the Firing Line. 
By RENE GAELL. Translated from the French by HL 
Hamiiton Gisss and Madame Berron. 
“An account of the part which the French priests have taken, 
spiritually and physicatly, in the Great War, and certainly a very 
noble record.” —Daily Chronicle. 





Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Some Experiences in Hungary, August, 
1914, to January, 1915. 


By MINA MACDONALD. 


“An extremely interesting and lively account of life in Hungary 
during the war. Few English ‘alien enemies’ can have 
s0 agreeable a story to tell as this lady.” —JVestminster Gazeite. 





With 23 TRustestions. ‘Grown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Serbia in Shadow and Light. 


By the Rev. NICOLAI VELIMIROVIC, D.D. With a Preface 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 








8vo. 6s. net. 


Chemistry in the Service of Man. 
By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., D.Se., F.C. With 
3 Portraits and Diagrams in the Text. 


“Tntelligible to readers without scientific training, and well 
supported by helpful diagrams and interesting portraits of celebrated 
savants.’’—The Scotsman. 








With 18 Pl: ates vend Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


. 1 . 
Milk and its Hygienic Relations. 
By JANET E. LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Se. (Lond.), 
Assistant Medical Inspector under the Local Government 
Board. 
*,* Published under the direction of the Medical Research Com- 
mittee (National Health Insurance). 
““A volume which will long be an indispensable boon to the 
serious student in this and many ether lands.’”—New Statesman. 








‘Crown 8vo. ‘Is 3d. net. 


The Spirit of Christianity: An Essay 
on the Christian Hypothesis. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, Author of “The Oxford 
Reformers.” 





Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Notes on the Causation of Cancer. 
By the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL, Author of “ Preventable 
Cancer,” &c. With a Preface by Dr. DAWTREY DREWITT. 








With Illustrations. 4to. 14s. net. 


Promotion of Learning in India During 


Muhammadan Rule (By .Muhammadans). 
By NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A., B.L. With a Foreword 
by H. BEVERIDGE, I.C.S. (Retired). 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C 


—————— 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
IN WAR TIME. 


Get the new publication of the NATIONAL FOOD ECONOMY 
LEAGUE— 
(6). PATRIOTIC FOOD ECONOMY FOR 
THE WELL-TO-DO (d., post free 7d.)— 


From 3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, W., or from any Bookseller 





—=—— 





OOKS W ANT ED by Stevenson, Me sredith, Thackeray, Hardy, 
ons, Conrad, Pater, Wilde, Kipling Hewlett, Noyes, Dickens, Borrow, Swin- 
1, Geo. Moore, Gissing, Maseticld, Dowson, B. Shaw. &e. Books illus. 






burne, Tent 
by Alken, -shank, Leech, Beards sley, Phiz, Re _— on Libra ries purchased, 
Rare books supplied. Catalogues free—HEC TOR’ 8S Great Booksh hop, Birmingham. 
OOK BARG AINS.—Merris’ Mansions, 6 vols., 240 beautiful 
coloured plates, 36s., cost £10; Trollope’s Ba archester Xe ve! s, 6 vols., 20s.; 


secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., illus., £9; burke’s Pecrage, 1915, 25s., cost 42s, 
Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper. Books bought for cash or exc changed, Cala 
logues tree.—_LiOLLAND BROS., 21 John bright Street, Birmingham, 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NELSON’S 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 
Monthly Volumes. Cloth 1s. 3d. net. 


Everywhere recognised as the most authoritative story of the war. 
Everywhere praised as a brilliant military history. 
NOW READY. VOLUME XIl. 


The Retreat from Bagdad, the Evacuation of Gallipoli, and the 
Derby Report. 


‘‘Mr Buchan’s History of the War becomes day by day more 


popular; at this rate it will soon be a classic.’ 
— Eve wing | Standard. 


GERMANY 
BEFORE THE WAR 


Second Impression 3s. 6d. net. 


By BARON BEYENS, 


Belgian Minister in Berlin, 1912-1914. 


A complete exposure of Germany's attempt to dominate Europe. 

Written from intimate knowledge by the highest possible authority. 

A large number of copies of this book has been purchased by the 
British Government. 


JU-JITSU 


SELF-DEFENCE 
By W. BRUCE SUTHERLAND. 


The Elements of Ju-jitsu explained for Special Constables, Soldiers, 
Volunteers, and the General Public. 
Written by an expert at the request of the Special Constables of 
the City of Edinburgh. 


Full of Photographs. 1s. 3d. net. 


A Chief Constable writes that it is ‘‘ an exceilent work, useful 
for Special Constables.’ 

















es 








T. C. AND E. C. JACK’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PEOPLE’S BOOKS 


6 New Volumes. Cloth, 6d. net. 

COMMON FAULTS IN WRITING ENGLISH. 

By H. Alexander, M.A. 
BROWNING. By Professor A. R. Skemp, M.A., Ph.D. 
KEATS. By Edward Thomas. 
INDIA: A NATION. By Mrs. Annie Besant. 
THE ROMAN CIVILIZATION. By A. F. Giles, M.A. 
HOME NURSING. By Sister Matilda. 








JACK’S 
SELF-EDUCATOR 


A Guide to a Liberal Education. 


Edited by H. C. O’NEILL. 
866 Double Column Pages. Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


** This is a bumper book c filling 866 double column ‘Pages, and 
dealing with history, socio! ww’, pol litical economy, eugenics, lan- 


guages, literature, art, m yon ath ematics, astron my, phys sics, 
chemistry, geography, geo! ogy bi iology, botany, zoology, p shysio- 
logy, etc., logic, mets iphysics, psy hology, moral phil — hy. The 


sim of the book is to provide a home tutor for those who have 
mot the advantage of a university education.” —G ‘raphic , 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., Incorporating T. C. & E. C. 
JACK, LTD., 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. Parkside, 


Edinburgh. 





Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


BY LORD CROMER. 
Political & Literary Essays. Third 


Series. By the EARL OF CROMER.  &vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTF.—"“ Thess essays are well-furnished not only with 
the knowledge gained from books, but with first-hand observation gleaned from 
a long and varied experience. Lord Cromer speaks of administration as an 
administrator, and he writes as one who has for a generation and more been 
behind the scenes in European affairs.” 


Persons & Polities of the Transi- 


tion. 3y ARTHUR ANTHONY BAUMANN, B.A., 
sometime M.P. for Peckham. S8vo. 6s. net. 

Tae Patty Trircrara,—*“ Mr. Baumann’s sketches of the prominent actors 
in the later Victorian era are thoughtful and suggestive, shedding new light on 
personal relationships and party divisions, and revealing a spirited detachment 
which leaves no doubt as to his cincerity. 


_— 1916 ISSUE JUST PUBL ISHED. 
The Statesman’s Year Book. Statistica! 


and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the 
year 1916. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Assisted 
by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. Crown &yo. 
10s. 6a. net. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The People’s Edition. 1s. net. Pocket Edition, 2s. 
Limp leather, 3s. net. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


Limp | leather, : 3s. net. 


Gustaf Fréding. Selected Poems translated from 
the Swedish, with an Introduction, by C. W. STORK, A.M., 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


a ee SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Concerning Prayer: its Nature, 
its Difficulties, and its Value. 


By the AUTHOR OF “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA,” 
HAROLD ANSON, EDWYN BEVAN, R.G. ae a 
LEONARD HODGSON, RUFUS M. JONES, W. LOI = 
HOUSE, C. H. 8. MATTHEWS, N. MICKLEM, A. C. TURNE! 
and B. H. STREETER. 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 
THE MANCHTSTER GUARDIAN.—"“ Itis impossible to make any attempt to dis: uss 
or appraise the essays. Each would require more than my whole space to its 
* =e re is not an essay that does not rep ay re ading.” 


RE v. WILLIAM TE MPLE’S NEW BOOK. 


Plato and Christianity. Three Lectures. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

Tur ScoTsManN.—*" An exposition, at once scholarly and Interesting, of the 

philosophy of Plato, as it has been interpreted In the English academic tradition, 

and of its relations with the teaching of Christianity on que tions like those of 
ethics, of the de stiny of mankind, and of the character of Deity.” 


Discovery, or the Spirit and Service 
of Science.  ByProfessor R. A.GREGORY. With 


8 Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tar Timrs.—* Mr. R. A. Gregory, whose right to speak on behalf of the 
humanistic function of science is undoubted, has produced a work of very real 
¥ alue, which we commend to the attention of those who are puzzled by the 

leged , conflict in educational values between classicai and purely scientitio 
stu ies. 


net. 


Pocket Edition, 2s. net. 








A History of Sculpture. By HAROLD N. 
FOWLER, Ph.D., Professor in Western Reserve University. 
Illustrated. Extra Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

*,* In this book the author gives in readable form the history 
of the art of sculpture from the beginnings of civilization in Egypt 
and Babylonia to the present day, with attractive illustrations 
thr roughout. 


WITH A "PREFACE BY OWEN WISTER. 


The Aftermath of Battle. wmratns 
RED CROSS IN FRANC - By EDWARD D, TOLAND. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. - 6d. net. 


Rest Days. A Study in Early Law and Morality. By 
HUTTON WEBSTER, Ph.D., Professor of Social Anthro. 


pology in the University of Nebraska. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
THE LIBRARY OF THET ATE VICTOR VAN DE WEYER, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHERY, WiLKINSON, and HODGE wii) SELL 


by Al . a at their Rouse, No. 13 Wellington Street, Pinay WS... 
on MONDAY, JULY 10th, and Four Following Days, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
the First Portion of the EXTENSIVE and IMPORTANT LIBRARY of the late 
VICTOR VAN DE WEYER, kaq., of New Lodge, Windsor, sold by order of Captaia 
W. Van De Weyer. 


May be vicwed. Catalogucs may be had, 
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Read and circulate this appalling 
indictment of Germany’s Crimes on 
Civilians and British Prisoners of War. 


GERMAN 
ATROCITIES 


AN OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION, 


By J. H. MORGAN, M.A. 
NEW EDITION. Paper, ls. net ; cloth, 2s, net. (60th Thousand.) 


“Ample justification exists for publishing the 
horrible record which this book contains.”—-LORD 
BRYCE in the “Westminster Gazette.” 


BELGIANS UNDER THE 
GERMAN EAGLE. 


By JEAN MASSART. Translated by Bernarp MIALL. 
Clo‘h, 10s. 6d. net. 


A full and carefully documented account of what the Germans 
have done to Belgium, and what the Belgians have done and are 
doing to support life until the hour of revival has struck. 


NATIONAL POWER AND 
PROSPERITY. 


By CONRAD GILL, M.A. With an Introduction by Professor 
GEorRGE Unwin. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


The book bears closely on vital questions of the day, especially in 
the chapters on the survivals of Mercantilism in Germany and else- 
where; the economic and non-economic causes of warfare. 


GERMANY AND SPAIN. 
The Views of a Spanish Catholic. 


By CONDE F. MELGAR. Translated by Tuomas Okey. 
Cloth, ls. 6d. net, 


This book covers the whole ground of the vast pro-German 
propaganda in Spain, and forms an eloquent and cogent justification 
of Catholic France and of the Allies’ cause, 


QUESTIONS OF 
WAR AND PEACE. 


By Professor L. T. HOBHOUSE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 


In this volume some of the larger problems raised by the war 
are examined in the form of dialogues in which the views taken by 
men and women of different schools of thought are represented. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE ZEPPELINS. 


By A SWEDE. Paper covers, 2d. (post free 3d.). 


The neutral writer of this pamphlet particularly chose Liverpool 
for his investigations of the results of Zeppelin raids. He got official 
permission to carry out his inquiries, and found, perhaps to his 
astonishment, that the German reports of the damage done were 
a mere tissue of inventions, 


THE STRAIGHT PATH AND 
THE CROOKED. 


Paper covers, 2d. (post free 3d.). 


This pamphlet shows how the British Government has provided 
handsomely for all calculable expenses, and at the same time left a 
considerable sum in hand for expenses. It provides an illuminating 
contrast of British and German methods of raising money, 


SOME AMERICAN OPINIONS 
ON THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, WILLIAM HOWARD 
TAFT, E. JEFFREYS, ADMIRAL GOODRICH, JAMES M. 
HUBBARD, and othcrs. Paper covers, 2d. (post free 3d.), 


ITALY OUR ALLY. 


Being an account of the visit to Italy of the Right Hon, H. H. 
ASQUITH, M.P. Paper covers, 2d. (post free 3d.). 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S New Books Just Out 


Crown 8vo. 68. net. 


The Bible’s Prose Epic of Eve and 


Her Sons. 
The “J *” Stories in Genesis. By ERIC 8S. ROBERTSON, 
M.A. (Edin.), Fellow of the Punjab University, Author of 
** Wordsworthshire,” &c. 
The “J” Genesis text is printed by itself for the first time as an appendix to 
the book, and the author's frank criticism of it is likely to cause some discussioa, 
With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


German, Slav, and Magyar. 
A Study in the Origins of the Great War. By R. W. SETON.- 
WATSON, D.Litt., Lecturer in East European History, King’s 
College, University of London, Author of ‘‘ The Future of 
Austria-Hungary,” &c. 
Whilst this book is a study in the origins of the War, it provides the most practical 
constructive scheme for the resettlement of Europe, as well as a scathing exposure 
of the Pan-Germanic Plan. 


see #8: 











Crown S8vo. 28. Gd. net 
The Witness of Religious 
Experience. 


The Donnellan Lectures delivered before the University of 
Dublin, 1914, and in Westminster Abbey, Lent, 1916. By the 
Rt. Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, K.C.V.O., D.D., D.C.L., 
formerly Bishop of Ripon, Author of ‘‘Some Pages of My 
Life,” &e. 
_ THE YORKSHIRE Post: “ Elaborated in Dr. Boyd Carpenter's fascinating 
literary style.” 





“With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. G68. net. — 

The False Dmitri: 
A Russian Romance and Tragedy. Described by British Eye- 
witnesses, 1604-1612. (Reprints of contemporary reports such 
as ‘‘ A Bloudie Tragedie,”’ printed 1607, &c.) Edited, with a 
Preface, by SONIA E. HOWE, Author of ‘‘ A Thousand Years 
of Russian History.” 





A New Volume by the Author of ‘‘ Echoes from the Fleet.” 
Crown Svo. 28. 6d. net. 
The Secret of Consolation. 
By L. COPE CORNFORD. 


Questions concerning this life and the next, suggested by some 
experiences of the Great War, and the answers thereto. 





London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henr‘ctta St, Covent Garden, W.C. 


— CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1916. 


A Brief History of the Revolt and its Suppression. 
By JOHN F. BOYLE. 4s. 6d. net. 

















FUTURE. 


A Study in American F reign Policy. 
By ROLAND G. USHER, 


Author of “ Pan-Germanism,” “ Pan-Americanism,” &c. 
“~ , 
is. 6d. net. 


MODERNIZING THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 


By CHARLES H. SHERRILL, 
late United States Minister to Argentina. 


GERMANY vs. CIVILIZATION. 


Notes on the Atrocious War. 


By W. R. THAYER, Author of “The Lifo of John Hay,” 
“The Life and Times of Cavour,” &c. 4s. 6d. net. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By LORD CHARNWOOD. (In the ‘“ Makers of the Nine- 
teenth Century” Series, edited by BASIL WILLIAMS.) 
With Frontispiece Portrait. 6s. net. F 


INDIA AND ITS FAITHS. 


By JAMES B. PRATT, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net. 


A BROKEN TOY. 


A Bruges Romance. 
By K. KEITH. 6s. 





6s. net. 

















CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange St. London W.0, 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON G CO. announce 
an important Book by M. YVES GUYOT, late French 
Minister of State 


THE CAUSES « GORSEQUERCES «WAR 


In one largo volume, 10/6 net 
This book has made a great impression in France, and is recognized as one of 
the most valuable and reliable contributions that have appeared in connection with 
the subject. It is a book that no public man, nor indeed anyone interested in current 
events, can afford to neglect 








JUST READY 
“A book of most attractive variety" Daily Telegraph 


Mrs. ALEC-TWEEDIE’S *w vox 
Mivy TABLECLOTHS *uii8cscexces 


With Coloured Plate and 55 Illustrations on Art Paper, 16/- net 
* All kinds of quaint and curious information about the famous is to be found 
fn this chatty book” Globe 








JUST READY 


A WoMAN IN THE BALKANS 


By Mrs. WILL GORDON, F.R.G.S. 
With 50 Illustrations on Art Paper, 12/6 not 


“It is charming; a real book of travel through lands which to most of us are 
wholly unknown, and full of shrewd observations on men and things’’ Globe 





“ Whimsical, kindly, fanciful humour” Times 


AN 


Unpressepo Heroine 


Mrs. BARNES-GRUNDY’S New Novel “ An Undressed Heroine” is in 
great demand. A 3rd Large Edition is at Press 


PROUD PETER 


The demand for W. E. Norris's fine Novel “‘ Proud Peter” continues, and 
a 4th Large Edition is at Press. The “ Pall Mall Gazette” says: “ A novel 
worthy of something more than conventional words of praise. It has a charm 
and a distinguished style. It is a profound regret to reach the end of this 
enchanting story, but there is some small satisfaction in thinking that other 
people will be able to enjoy tt” 




















“Mrs. Oliver Onions at her best” Times 


Miss mittion’s Maip 


A 3rd Large Edition is now ready of BERTA RUCK’S New Novel “ Miss 
Million’s Maid,” of which the “ Morning Post” says: “‘ Very lively, and 
full of shrewdness—the briskest possible entertainment.” “ It is a brilliant 
piece of humour” 


HUTCHINSON’S New 6)- Novels. 
BY THE LEADING AUTHORS 








TWILIGHT 
THE WORLD MENDER 
PROUD PETER 

BRENDA WALKS ON 
MISS MILLION’S MAID 
THE SCRATCH PACK 

THE HUT BY THE RIVER 
TASKER JEVONS 

THE DOUGLAS ROMANCE 
BARS OF IRON 

GOOD OLD ANNA 

THE RISE OF RAYMOND 
THE NIGHT HAWK 

AN UNDRESSED HEROINE 


THE SCRATCH PACK 


“ Another of those jovial, outdoor stories for which Dorothea Conyers 
has already endeared herself to a considerable public. ‘The Scratch Pack’ 
can show you an excellent day's sport” Puncu 3rd Large Edition 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO, 


Frank Danby 
Maxwell Gray 

W. E. Norris 

Sir Frederick Wedmore 
Berta Ruck 
Dorothea Conyers 
G. B. Burgin 

May Sinclair 
Douglas Sladen 
Ethel M. Dell 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
Frankfort Moore 
Edgar Jepson 

Mrs. Barnes-Grundy 














HURST& BLACKETT'S 
New Books 


HELEN IN LOVE > 
HELEN IN LOVE 


By AMBER REEVES 
Author of “The Reward of Virtue,” 
“ The Lady and Her Husband,” &c. 
Amber Reeves has been welcomed as 
a brilliant author, and much is 
expected of her. Being in love is not 
an uncommon state, but in Helen it 
develops on novel and entertaining 

lines 

















Joan and tee Babies ana | 
Joan ana the Babies ane | 


sy COSMO HAMILTON 


Before everything else this is a love 
story, but it is also a crushing indict- 
ment of the divorce laws of America 
and England. The atmosphere is new 
to English readers, and the story 
thrills with emotion, anger, honest 
endeavour to play the game against 
overwhelming odds, and the love of 
home and children. The novel is 
certain to awaken deep interest and 
arouse much discussion 


PHILIPPA'S PRIDE 


AND BETTY TOO! 


(2nd_Large Edition) 
By R. A. FOSTER MELLIAR 


BUTTERFLY WINGS 


(Re ady To-day) 


By MARGARET PETERSEN 





THE FAMOUS BOOK 
The “ Daily Mail” says: “* The immortal 
story of the original British Expeditionary 
Force has never been written with a tithe 
of the knowledge, insight, and spirit dis- 
played by Lord Ernest Hamilton in what 
ts surely one of the most remarkable booka 
this war has produced. A work which will 
hereafter become such a classic as Napier's 
* Peninsular War. ‘The First Seven 
Divisions '’—a book which no self-respecting 
man or woman should fail to read” 


The First 


Seven Divisions 


“The Book of the Year." The 12th 
Larye Edition has been over-sold, the 13th 
Edition ts nearly exhausted, and a 14th 
Large Edition 1s printing. 68. net. Order 


wt to-day 


From Dug Out and Billet 


An Officer's Letters to His Mother 


An intensely Human Book. Cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. net 

“ Has a pathos all its own. The letters 
are very intimate and were, no doubt, 
published out of sympathy with others to 
whom the War has meant unspeakable 
sacrifice" Graphic 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


Being an account of the Life and Manners of his Age, by thirty-eight Collaborators whose studies have given them a 
special authority on one or more of the subjects included in the general scheme. With an Ode on the 
Sacduichnry Commemoration by ROBERT BRIDGES, and a Preface by Sm WALTER RALEIGH. 


Subjects.—Age of Elizabeth—Religion—The Court 


The Army—The Soldier—Armour and Weapons— 





The Navy— Voyages and Exploration — Travel — Education — Scholarship — Handwriting Commerce and 





Coinage—Agriculture and Gardening 


Law—Medicine—Astronomy—Alchemy— Natural History (Animals 


and Plants)—Painting—Music—Architecture—Heraldry—The Chase—Falconry — Archery — Horsemanship— 
Fencing and Duelling—Games—Dancing—Bearbaiting—Costume—The Home—Folklore—London and_ the 





Life of the 'Town—Authors and Patrons 


Booksellers, Printers, and the Stationers’ T'rade—Actors—The 


Playhouse—Rogues and Vagabonds—Shakespeare’s English—Ballads. 
With many I!lustrations in Line, Half-Tone, and Photogravure. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 25s. net. 





A Book of Homage to Shakespeare. 


To commemorate the Three Hundredth Anniversary of Shake- 


Imperial Unity and the Dominions. 


! 
By A. B. KEITH. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


speare’s Death MCMXVI. One hundred and sixty-six Con- | ss . os 
tributors representing all parts of the World. Edited by | Oxford Studies im Social and Legal 


ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. Demy 4to. With 9 Llustrations. | 


2ls. net, 


Census of Shakespeare’s Piays 


With an Introduction by HENRIETTA BARTLETT and 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. 4dto. 32s. 6d. net. 


The International Crisis: The 
Theory of the State. 


Lectures delivered in February and March, 1916. By LOUISE 
CREIGHTON, W. R. SORLEY, J. 8S. MACKENZIE, A. D. 
LINDSAY, H. RASHDALL, HILDA D. OAKELEY. Under 
the scheme for Imperial Studies in the University of London 
at Bedford College for Women. With an Opening Address by 
VISCOUNT BRYCE. Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Losses of Life in Modern Wars, 
1618-1913: 
Austria-Hungary and France. By GARSTON BODART. 
And MILITARY SELECTION AND RACE DETERIORA- 
TION by V. L. KELLOGG. Edited by H. WESTERGAARD. 
Royal 8vo, 6s. net. (Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace.) 


Epidemics Resulting from Wars. 


By F. PRINZING. Edited by H. WESTERGAARD. Royal 
8vo. 7s.6d.net. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.) 


The Military Obligation of Citizen- 
ship. 
By L. WOOD. Crown 8vo. With 8 Plates. 3s. 6d. net. (Prince- 
ton University Press. ) 
England and Germany, 1740-1914. 
bd 
By BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. Demy 8vo. With 2 
Sketch Maps. 8s. 6d. net. (Princeton University Press.) 


Creasy.—The Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World, from 


Marathon to Waterloo. 
With an Introduction by H. W. C. DAVIS. With 12 Maps 
and Plans. Crown 8vo. 2s. net and 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ozford Editions of Standard Authors, 
The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
By J. G. LOCKHART. With an Introduction by J. H. 
ROSE, Crown 8vo, 2s.net. [Ozford Elitions of Standard Authors, 


The Patriotic Poetry of William 
Wordsworth. 


A Selection, with Introduction and Notes. Edited by the 
Hon. ARTHUR H. D. ACLAND. Pott 8vo. Is. net. 


Lyrics of War and Peace. 


By W. D. FOULKE, Translator of ‘‘ Some Love Songs of 
Petrarch,” Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


Oxford University Roll of Service. 
August, 1914—June, 1916. 


Edited by E. S. CRAIG. With a Foreword by the VICE- 
CHANCELLOR, 8vo, Second Edition. Revised. Paper covers, 
2s. 6d. net. 


z> 


History. 

Edited by PAUL VINOGRADOFF. Vol. V.: Part L., 
| SOME EFFECTS OF THE BLACK DEATH, by A. E. 
LEVETT and A. BALLARD: Part II., RURAL NORTH- 
AMPTONSHIRE, by R. LENNARD. §Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Manuscripts in European Languages 
|'belonging to the Library of the 
India Office. 


A Catalogue published by order of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. With Prefaces by F W. THOMAS, 

Vol. I., THE MACKENZIE COLLECTIONS. Part I., THE 
1822 COLLECTION AND THE PRIVATE COLLECTION. 
Edited, with Introduction, by C. O. BLAGDEN. Royal S8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. Vol. Il., Part I., THE ORME COLLECTION. 
Edited, with Introduction, by S. C. HILL. Royal 6&vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Covent-Garden Journal. 
By SIR ALEXANDER DRAWCANSIR (HENRY FIELD- 
ING). Edited by G. E. JENSEN. 2 vols. 8vo. With 12 
Plates. 2ls. net. 


The Life and Times of Tennyson 
= ag yee to 1850) By T. R. LOUNSBURY. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Rise of English Literary Prose. 


By G. P. KRAPP. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Portugal : 
An Anthology. Edited, with English Versions, by G. YOUNG. 
With a Preface by Dr. THEOPHILO BRAGA (ex-President 
of the Portuguese Republic). With Frontispiece in Collotype. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Book of Princeton Verse. 
Edited by ALFRED NOYES. Pott 8vo. 65s. 6d. net. 


The Poems of Robert W. Sterling. 


Born Nov. 19, 1893. Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Lieutenant R. Scots Fusiliers. Killed in action St. George’s 
Day, 1915. Photogravure Frontispiece and a Facsimile. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. Od. net; lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Second Impression. 


Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. 
By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Jun. With an Introduction 


by D. G. HOGARTH. With numerous Illustrations. Feap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Ozford Library of Prose and Poetry. 


The Political Relations of Christ’s 
Ministry. 


With a new Study of the Temptation, and an Appendix on 
the Powers of the Sanhedrin. By STEPHEN LIBERTY. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (St. Deiniol’s Studies in Theology.) 


Oxford English Dictionary. 
New Section of Vol. IX. (Si-Th): Stead-Stillatim. 2s, 6d. net. 
NEW PART: Splenetic-Stillatim. 12s. 6d. net. 











COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
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